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Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls in the United 
Kingdom, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


CUCKOO CLOUDLAND: 


A Study on Utopias and Utopians. 


By T. STANLEY ROGERS, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 





Talks at Hawhawden. By the Author of “Letters to a 
Grand Old Man.” Price One Shilling. 


Three Years’ Blunders. A Letter from Joseph to William. 
By the Author of “The Kilmainham Treaty; or, Lessons in 
Massacre of the Truth.” Price One Shilling. 


Letters to a Grand Old Man and Certain Cabinet 
Ministers. By the Author of “Letters to My Son Herbert.” Price 
One Shilling, 


Letters to My Son Herbert. 
One Shilling. 


More Letters to my Son Herbert. Price One Shilling. 


Fifth Thousand. Price 


Hair Splitting as a Fine Art. Letters to My Son 
Herbert. Price One Shilling. 

The Kilmainham Treaty; or, Lessons in Massacre 
of the Truth. Price Sixpence, 


The Science of Change of Air. By Davin Skinner, 
M.D,, Brussels, Fellow Roy. Met. Soc. Price One Shilling. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway l’ookstalls, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, ILLUSTRATED WRAPPER, 


COUSIN DICK. 


By the Author of “A Woman's Revenge,” “The \Wrecker’s Daughter,” 
“The Lion Queen,” &c. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
New Two-shilling Volumes 
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Just Ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, Price 2s. 
THE WEIRD SISTERS. By Ricsarp Dowtixe, Author of “ The 


_ Mystery of Killard,” “‘ The Sport of Fate,” * ‘Sweet Inisfail,” ‘‘ Under St. Paul's,” &c. 


Now Ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, Price 2s. 
THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricnarp Dowtixe, Author 


of ‘* The Weird Sisters,” ** Tempest Tossed,” ‘‘ The Sport of Fate,” &c. 


Now Re ody, in Illustrated Wrapper, Price 2s. 
A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL: A Story of Lake Lancashire. 


By Tueo Girt, Author of ** Pretty Miss Bellew,” ‘* True to Her Trust,” &c. 





Now Ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, Price Qs, 
WHAT YOU WILL. Edited by T. W. Davinsox, and containing 


Contributions by Epwarp OxEnrorp, Cecit Lorraing, C. A. KENDALL, WARNELL DENTON, 


and T. W. Davipson. 


“Now “Ready, Price 2s. 
FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Buxton, Author of “Jennie of the 


Prince’s,” ‘* Nell—On and Off the Stage,” &c. 





Now Ready, Price 2s. 
VISITED ON THE CLOREM. By Tueo Girt, Author of “A 


Masten: of-Fact Girl,” “‘ Pretty Miss Biiew,” * True to Her Trust,” &c. 


' IN ONE VOb., “CROWN, -gvo. 


“WILFRED AND MARION.” 


A Drama in five Acts. 


BY 


EVAN ALEANDER. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 
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NOW READY, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH. PRICE 7/6. 


WILDFIRE : 


A Collection of Erratic Essays, 
BY 


CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 


In One Vol. Crown 8vo., 


“We have nothing but praise for Mr. Dunph‘e'’s essays; and so few readable essays have been published 
of late, that these ought to be widely read, and should become universally popular.”—Zra, 


“When once taken up, no one can put down without reading them steadily from beginning to end.” 
— Pictor ‘alt wm orld. 





Now Ready, Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 7/6. 
INY TRAVELS, 
Y 


B 

J. ASHBY STERRY, 
AUTHOR OF 

“Tne Savutritecock Papers,” &c. 


In One Vol. Crown 8vo. 


*: The fascination of ‘* Tiny Travels,” 1s one that is given to few writers to create by work of so unpretending 
a character.” — Morning Advertiser. 


x Now Ready, By the late Frank Buckland. 
FISH-HATCHING, 


AND THE ARTIFICIAL CULTURE OF FISH. 





BY 
FRANK BUCKLAND, MA. MR.C.S., F.ZS., &C. 
With Five Illustrations. In One Vol. Crown 8vo. 
PRICE 5- 
ALSO 
MANUAL OF SALMON AND TROUT HATCHING; 
or, an Explanation of the Fish-hatching Apparatus at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, 
the South Kensington Museum, Zoological Gardens, &c., 
BY 
FRANK BUCKLAND, M.A., M.R.C.S., F.Z.S., &c. 
PRICE 6d. 











OZ PILLS’ THE GREATEST WONDER 

. | OF MODERN TIMES, 

These -.amous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 
on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 
SPRINGS of LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or ©. snd a fine Medicine for Children if reduced toa powder. To the Emigrant, 


‘ravller. doldier. and Sailor. they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clime. 
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Now ready in one vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 
OS. G60. ; paper covers, [S. 


AMERICAN & 
OTHER DRINKS. 


Upwards of Two Hundred of the most approved 
Recipes for making the principal Beverages used 
in the United States and elsewhere. 


BY 


LEO ENCEL, 


Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 





“Those who need a tonic during the 
present sultry weather cannot do better 
than make their selection from the insinuat- 
ing beverages enumerated in the present 
work.””— Court Journal. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 





KEARSLEY’S 


WIDOW WELCH’S FEMALE PILLS 
have a reputation of 98 years, and are the ac- 
knowledged leading remedy for all Female 
complaints. They contain no drug that can 
possibly act deleteriously, and consequently 
have the approval of the medical profession. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
1790. 


Wednesday Morn, April 21st, 17 
Miss Rash, of Stamford Street, Surrey Side of Black- 
friars Bridge, having experienced great benefit from 
Welch's Pills, wishes to send a box to Elizabeth Cane, 
of the Parish of Heckfield, Hants, who seems to have 
nearly the same complaint, and applies to Mr. Kearsley 


for a box. 
1884. 


MADAM, Tottenham, 20th February, 1884 
I am very pleased to tell you that the pills have 
already taken the desired effect on the young person for 
whom Isent. She has only taken them a few nights, 
Other remedies have been tried for some time without 


avail. 
lam, Madam, Yours obliged 
To Mrs, KEARSLEY. A. 0. C 





6. 


Veneer 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AND OF THE PROPRIETOR'S AGENTS, 
SANGER & SONS, 489, Oxroro ST., Lonoon. 
Price 2/9 per box ; or by post, 34 stamps. 
THE ONLY GENUINE Widow Welch's Pills are 


wrappered in WHITE paper, and bear the name of 


KEARSLEY. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


One Vol. 


Crown 8vo. 


COLD SCRAPS MADE INTO 


DAINTY 


DISHES. 


BY A LADY HELP. 


An excellent little manual of cookery."—Sunday Times. 


“ Will prove a handy supplement to the ordinary cookery book.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


“An attractive little volume of recipes, which are expressed in an intelligible furm,”—~ 


City Press. 


“We can heartily recommend this book to the thrifty housewife.” —Cowrt Journal, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, ° 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PO gO gh Ings iil ith adie) ith aid 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHUMS.” 
WANTED A FATHER: 


A NEW NOVEL. 


By FRANCIS SAVAGE, Author of “Chums,” “ Through Dusty Corners,” &. 


In 3 Vols. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WEIRD SISTERS.” 


TEMPEST DRIVEN: 
A NEW NOVEL. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of “The Mystery of Killard,” “The Sport of 
Fate,” “Under St. Paul's,” “ Sweet Inisfail,” &c. 


In 3 Vols. 





NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


IN SCORN OF CONSEQUENCE: 


A NEW NOVEL. 
BY THEODORA CORRIE. 


In 1 Vol. 


EDWARD MAITLAND’S WORKS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


The Pilgrim and the Shrine; 


OR, 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


HERBERT AINSLIE, B.A., Cantab. 


** We recognise in the author of ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ an artist who approaches very 
near to the ideal that his brilliant pages disclose.”—Saturday Review. 





HIGHER LAW: A Romance. 


‘* There is, in short, no novel which can be compared to * Higher Law’ for its width of view, 
its cultivation, its poetry, and its deep human interest...... except Romola.”— Westminster Review. 


BY-AND-BY: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE FUTURE. 


‘*Those who have read ‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ will need no words of praise from 8 
reviewer to recommend to them a new novel by the same author.”—Echo, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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NEW WORKS BY MISS LILY TINSLEY. 


Just ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price Two Shillings. 


A WOMAN'S REVENGE. 


By Lily "Tinsley, 


Author of ‘*Cousin Dick,” ‘‘ The Little Witness,” ‘‘ At the Cross Roads,” ‘* Blackwater Towers,” 
** In the Ring,” &c. 
“ The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss Tinsley has prepared for them in 
*A Woman’s Revenge,’ her latest work.” —Morning Post. 
*“* Miss Jmaley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the tortuosities of a woman’s 











‘**This young authoress handles the tale of terror with a firm hand, and sustains the interest down to the last 
chapter...... ‘A Woman’s Revenge’ will be welcomed as a forcible addition to the list of thrilling novels which 
have been recently published.” —Daily Chronicle. ‘ 

“ That the writer possesses considerable power of description is evidenced by the vivid pictures we find here 
presented...... A careful perusal of the two volumes will be attended with considerable pleasure.” —John Bull. 

‘* It is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they know something of the ways of 
women,” —Court Journal. 





Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price One Shilling. 


COUSIN DICK. 


BY LILY TINSLEY, 


Author of *“*A Woman’s Revenge,” &c. 


“ Besides being a bright and attractive story, ‘Cousin Dick’ contains certain thrilling elements that lift the 
tale out of the ordinary category of such works. The chief incidents stand out clearly, the incidents are skilfully 
worked up, and the result is a thoroughly interesting and entertaining romance.” —Lloyd’s. 

“The story is charmingly told, and the interest in the characters kept up to the end.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“This is an exceedingly racy and interesting story, and we are sure it will have a large number of readers if 
its merits are made known. The characters depicted in the tale are true to life, and yet are seldom described in so 
realistic and charming a style, and we heartily recommend its perusal.” —Accrington Gazette. 


Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price One Shilling. 


THE LITTLE WITNESS. 


By LILY TINSLEY, 
Author of “‘ Cousin Dick,” ‘‘ In the Ring,” &c. 


MISS bIbY TINSlbEY’S CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


“AT THE CROSS ROADS.” 


IN PROLOGUE AND TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
An Original Christmas Story, By LILY TINSLEY, 
Author of *‘ Shadows,” **‘ The Wrecker’s Daughter,” ‘* Cousin Dick,” &c., &c. 
With Illustrations by MINNIE TINSLEY. 


“© At the Cross Roads ’—the Christmas number of ‘ Tinsleys’ Magazine’—is a vigorous, well-told story, by 
Miss Lily Tinsley. It is a work full of interest.”-—Lioyd’s Weekly. 











Also now ready, price One Shilling. 


“BLACKWATER TOWERS,’’ 
IN PROLOGUE AND ELEVEN CHAPTERS. 
An Original Christmas Story, By LILY TINSLEY, 


Author of “‘A Woman's Revenge,” ‘ Cousin Dick,” ‘‘ Shadows,” ‘‘ A Little Witness,” ‘In the Ring,” 
** At the Cross Roads,” &c, &c, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MINNIE TINSLEY. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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A MODERN DON QUIXOTE; 
OR, ST. HILDEGARDE'S TRUST. 


CuarTrer XII.—(continued.) 


AND as they made the sudden turn, and came upon the lovely 
picture of the emerald green sea crawling up over the yellow 
sand and the rich burnt-sienna seaweed almost to the cave’s 
mouth, and Dudley glanced at his companion expectant of some 
exclamation of delighted surprise, he was startled by the angry 
gleam in her eyes, and the hard, set expression of her chiselled 
mouth. Could this be the same lovely Geraldine who had 
hewitched him with her soft glances and her gracious smiles but 
yesterday ? Was it merely fear of the dark, or was it anger also 
at his former words, that had changed her whole appearance 
thus ? 

He had no chance just then of solving the question, for 
Geraldine glided from his side as soon as they reached the cave’s 
mouth and joined the Misses Crupps and Mr. Liston, who were 
lingering without, enjoying the rare beauty of the scene. 
Hildegarde was already far in advance with her two delighted 
boy companions, springing lightly from rock to rock, t taxing even 
their willing agility to keep up with her, as she led them on 
along the margin of the sea, over slippery seaweed and granite 
boulders, in the direction of St. Hildegarde’s lonely strand, the 
scene of that long-ago wreck. 

So Dudley, left alone, sat himself down on the self-same spot 
where he had rested with Bartram on the first occasion of his 
coming here, and fell a-thinking over all that had happened to him 
since—of the rebellious repugnance which he had first felt 
VOL. XXXVIII. ai 
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towards his new work, of the gradually growing interest in it, in 
spite of unpopularity for his pains and of difficulties not a few. 
And ever as he looked back the light fell clearest and sunniest 
upon his intercourse with his friends at the Hermitage ; it was 
from them he had learnt the happiness to be found in helping 
others, and from them too he had been beginning to imbibe a 
higher and healthier well-spring for his actions. With them, 
living for others was no servile drudgery, no mere dutiful 
necessity, but a very work of love and delight. They were living 
in that higher sphere, he knew, of which Bartram had spoken to 
him so gently, and yet so earnestly, on that morning six months 
ago, when he had brought him to the scene of St. Hildegarde’s 
vow. 

And Dudley had hoped that he himself had begun to be lifted 
up a little above his former stand-point, had begun to feel that 
in following out the dictates of his conscience a still higher and 
stronger motive power of love had begun to be vouchsafed to 
him, a conscious enrolling of himself in the Master’s service. But 
now, alas! how sadly had all changed within a few days. He 
even began to be conscious of a tampering with that same 
conscience which had been so unquestioned before. Geraldine’s 
scornful glances seemed to daunt him, her contemptuous tones 
still rang in his ears. No doubt he was quixotic, no doubt the 
world at large would think with her that in acting as he did he 
was proving himself a poor-spirited, unambitious mortal; neglect- 
ing the grand career which abilities such as he knew he 
possessed, backed by wealth such as St. Hildegarde’s estates 
would afford, might open out before him. 

Sitting there in the shelter of the cave’s entrance, gazing out 
on the sparkling, dancing waters, a day-dream worked itself out 
in his brain. He saw himself in Parliament, a speaker listened to 
with respect, perhaps with something more, and among the 
listeners hanging breathless on his words, her eyes alight with 
triumph, her face wreathed in smiles, he saw Geraldine, his 
affianced bride, the admired of all beholders! Pshaw! what 
nonsense! was he a love-sick lad to be indulging in such card- 
castles? He, a man of middle age, with the grave responsibilities 
of mature life upon his shoulders! Was this the end of his better 
thoughts, of his higher aspirations ? 

So questioning himself in indignant protest, Dudley arose, and 
strode with impatient strides after the others along the lonely 
shore. He heard voices behind him, Dr. Trevaine, doubtless, 
with Sir Anthony, bringing up the rear leisurely, but he felt in no 
mood for talk and hurried on. When he overtook the rest of the 
party they were already ascending the rocks just above the little 
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bay which was the scene of St. Hildegarde’s vow, and Dudley was 
greeted by a shout from the two lads to come up and tell them 
the story over again, for they had not heeded the rector’s long 
“ rigmarole ” about it. 

“We want you to tell it to us, please, just here, where we can see 
it all as it happened,” said Hildegarde, glancing at him half shyly 
as she spoke. 

She was flushed with her scramble, and her auburn hair was 
tossed in wild confusion over her shoulders and about her face. 
Quite pretty she looked standing on the self-same rock on which 
we first saw Dudley. Her slight girlish figure stood out in relief 
against the blue sky, and the sunshine that sparkled on the water, 
and glistened on the seaweed in the little bay below, seemed 
reflected in her bright, joyous face. 

“You do not look at all in keeping with so sad a tale, cousin 
Hildegarde,” said Dudley, a smile crossing his grave countenance 
as he looked at her. 

* Do you call it sad!” she asked, a thoughtful expression at 
cnce coming over her face. “I don’t call it sad; I think it is 
noble and touching and beautiful, but not sad.” 

“Not sad!” exclaimed Geraldine scornfully. “I call it a 
melancholy, tragic affair, one little suited to such a day as this; a 
life thrown away in a useless, quixotic attempt at the impossible ; 
a broken-hearted woman trying to find a refuge from her grief in 
% superstitious vow. You must indeed be young and enthusiastic, 
Miss Hildegarde, to see anything beautiful in such a story as 
that !” 

“Tam young,” said Hildegarde gently, “and perhaps—I don’t 
know—enthusiastic too. But I see it all so differently to you. I 
see a good, brave man, with much to make life dear, perilling it 
readily in the bare hope of saving others, and meeting a hero’s 
death in the attempt. And I see a beautiful, selfish woman, 
transformed by his heroism into a heroine herself. Surely he 
saved one life from shipwreck, if no more, by his deed.” 

Hildegarde’s face kindled as she spoke. What she was 
saying was so real to her, her voice even trembled a little with 
emotion as she spoke. 

Dudiey looked at her with a sort of reverence in his eyes. Here 
was the answer to his late coward thoughts. Here was just the 
stimulus he needed. Should he prove false to the trust which 
this girl all unconsciously had put so clearly before him? Was 
not the meed of praise which she accorded so earnestly to that 
hero of long ago, worth more than all the airy triumphs of his 
selfish day-dream, one life saved from wreck by honest self- 
sacrifice? Yes, that was an ambition worth having. 

ii 2 
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He said nothing in reply, but quietly passing Geraldine and 
the others, who were seated in picturesque attitudes about on the 
jutting crags, he went over to Hildegarde’s side, and taking up 
his position by her on the rock, began his tale. 

He told it well; so well, that even the scornful Geraldine was 
fascinated, and for a moment a softer light came into her face, as 
he described Hildegarde finding her dead lord on the yellow 
sand, with that heavenly smile upon his face, his hands clasped 
as if in prayer. All these details had been omitted by the 
prosaic rector when he had related the “legend,” as he called it. 
But now Dudley left no telling point untold. He pointed to the 
spot below, and described so graphically the wreck-strewn strand, 
and the beautiful woman in her abandonment of grief and 
remorse, dwelling especially on the remorse, that his listeners 
were greatly moved. And when he paused the silence was more 
eloquent than any speech could have been, as to the success of 
his tale. The silence was broken, however, rather comically at 
last by Maurice, who exclaimed in genuine enthusiasm: 

“T call it a thundering gool story, and if ld lived in those 
days, it’s just what I should have liked to have done, and to have 
had Miss Hildegarde here praising me up for it afterwards.” 

* You would have spoilt it all if you had done it for that, you 
silly boy,” said Hildegarde smiling rather an April smile, for the 
tears called up by Dudley’s graphic narration were still in her 
eyes. 

“T think it is time we moved homewards if we are to see the 
ruins to-day,” said Geraldine, “besides we shall all be getting 
sentimental like Maurice, if we stay here much longer.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
DUDLEY PLAYS THE most. 


DupLey TREVAINE made a charming host in his own small, but 
tastefully-furnished room ; and Penna had provided a tempting 
repast for his guests, being an adept at the impromptu sort of 
cakes suited to such occasions. 

A grand occasion it was to her and to Tregear, although the 
entertainment was to be merely the passing refreshment of after- 
noon tea. But were not the great ladies from the Abbey to be 
there? Lady I’Estrange in all her dignity, and Miss Geraldine 
in her stately beauty, and others of the “ quality ” besides ? 

So Penna was arrayed in the handsome black silk dress which 
had served her for state occasions for a score of years past, and 
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in her very best cap, and looked almost as imposing as Lady 
L’Estrange herself. Tregear, too, had donned his best butler’s 
attire, which he had had no opportunity of airing before, since 
he had quitted service at the Abbey. ‘They were both at the door 
ready to receive the expected guests. 

The elder ladies met the walking party at the coltage garden 
gate, and it was a quaint and pretty sight to see the two old 
retainers standing just within the rustic porch, ready to receive 
the distinguished company, who came leisurely up the narrow 
gravel path, between its gay bordering beds of spring flowers 
backed by old espalier fruit trees. 

An amused but appreciative smile lighted up Dudley’s face, as 
he saw the faithful couple, so anxious to do him honour. He led 
the way with Lady L’Estrange, who was extremely gracious, and 
indeed somewhat enthusiastic over his student’s sanctum, where 
the rich and handsome furniture of his luxurious college rooms, 
was in charming contrast to its cottuge surroundings. 

“It is like a bit of Alma Mater transferred into the regions of 
Arcadia,” said Mr. Liston to Geraldine, in reply to her exclama- 
tion of pleased surprise. “If you have never been to Oxford you 
can have no idea what a talent our dons have for making them- 
selves tastefully comfortable in their rooms. Is it not so 
Trevaine ?” 

* Our life there is a luxurious one for students, I must confess,” 


> 


said Dudley with a depreeating sigh. ‘Can you not guess now, 
Miss L’Estrange, at my grief in having to leave it ?” 

*‘ For the impossible life you have laid down for yourself—yes,” 
she said speaking in a low tone, as she turned away from the 
others towards him, “ but not for the larger, fuller, more luxurious 
life, you might lead.” 

“ Larger, fuller?” he queried. ‘ People’s ideas with regard to 
those terms differ, do they not? But, come, we must not argue 
now. Lady L’Estrange, will you kindly preside over the tea, and 
will my guests be so good as to make themselves at home ?” 

The small room seemed nearly full when all the party were in 
it. But the pretty bay window, with its cushioned settee, 
accommodated several in itself, and with the sofa and various easy 
or curiously-carved chairs, there was no lack of accommodation for 
all. There was entertainment enough too, for the primitive 
village bookshelves were filled with valuable and handsomely- 
bound books, which attracted the gentlemen of the party; while 
the few good pictures and photographs that hung against the 
walls, made topics of talk for the ladies, to whom Dudley devoted 
himself. He had no feeling of shyness now, as this was a sort of 
thing which he had not been unused to in his Oxford days, 
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doing the honours of his college at Commemoration times having 
often fallen to his share. 

Apparently Geraldine appreciated him in his present surround- 
ings, for she was all smiles and graciousness again, with no trace of 
the anger or contempt in voice or look which she had betrayed 
earlier in the afternoon. She even made a smiling reference to 
that little episode of their first acquaintance with regard to 
Penna. 

“‘ Mrs. Penna looks so stately and dignified,” she said in a soft 
aside to Dudley, “that I can hardly credit her with having 
dropped a courtesy to me, much less myself with having received 
it as a mere matter of course. Are you sure you did not dream 
it, or invent it as an excuse for the offending smile ? ” 

“Quite sure. I’m not given to inventing, nor to dreaming 
either, I was going to say, but 1 fear my conscience convicts me 
of that folly to-day. If so, I must lay the blame partly upon you. 
It is a very unprofitable pastime.” 

“For an Oxford don, or for a future statesman, or for a 
philanthropic fanatic ?” asked Geraldine with that half-mocking, 
half-bewitching smile in her eyes. 

“For any reasonable man,” replied Dudley as he turned away 
to attend to his other guests. 

3ut Penna, who had been watching the short talk between them, 
and who was so fascinated. by Geraldine’s beauty that she followed 
her every movement involuntarily, decided in her own mind that 
her new romance was being acted out under her very eyes, and 
that let Tregear snub her as he chose, she should yet live to see her 
master mated with the most beautiful young lady in the world, 
and should have the satisfaction, moreover, of always remembering 
that she herself had been the first to suggest it. 

So comfortable were Dudley’s guests in their present surround- 
ings, that it was not until Dr. Trevaine observed that if they 
meant to explore the ruins by daylight it behoved them to make 
haste, that any one made a move. 

Then there was a general flitting out through the rustic porch, 
down the violet-scented path, and through the wicket-gate. 

Tregear’s cottage had been built close to the entrance to the 
abbey ruins, as a sort of custodian’s lodge. To him the entire 
charge of the ruins belonged, and the daintily-kept state of the 
velvety turf, and the neatness observable everywhere, showed that 
he earned his salary well. The fine, arched gateway still stood 
almost entire in its outward facade, and the walls were also 
standing in various degrees of completeness. One grand, muti- 
lated arch towered into the blue sky, holding up its broken arms, 
as it were in mute protest against the ravages of time, for the 
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central part of the arch was quite gone, and it was only by con- 
tinuing in fancy the curve of those broken shafts till they should 
meet, that any idea could be formed of the grand proportions of 
the ancient abbey. 

Dr. Trevaine, who was a keen archeologist, took the lead now 
as cicerone, and Sir Anthony entered into it with a kindred 
enthusiasm. The ladies listened politely, but it was easy to see 
that none of them, save Hildegarde, really cared about the matter 
at all. Their taste for the picturesque was pleased indeed by the 
striking contrasts in colour of the vivid green of the carpeting 
turf below and the grey fragments of ruined windows, arches, 
and walls around, and the deep blue of the sky above. But as to 
trying to realize the life of those by-gone ages, or to enter into 
the spirit that had actuated the devotees of earlie: days in their 
erection of such sublime structures for the service of God, this 
evidently was no part of their employment as they wandered to 
and fro among the venerable records of the past. 

What was it to Geraldine in her conscious beauty and with her 
selfish aims that her sisters in by-gone days had striven to find 
an asylum here from the puzzles and perplexities and disappoint- 
ments of life? Striven somewhat blindly, no doubt, in the 
darkened light of those times, and yet honestly, we may hope, 
seeking after the higher, the purer life, which it must often 
have been hard to lead among the barbarism of their natural 
surroundings. 

The main interest of it all to Geraldine was the way in which 
it was influencing the career of the present possessor of these 
ruins, and of their very tangible accompaniments in the shape of 
rent-roll. To her it seemed intolerable that he should feel him- 
self fettered by tlie past, hindered from using the wealth that 
had fallen to him for his own advancement and to the satisfaction 
of all who might be connected with him. 

For Geraldine had begun to realize that Dudley had gifts and 
advantages fitted to raise him above his fellows, if backed by 
wealth and position. She had been interested in him before 
they had met, having heard much of the impracticable sort of 
man he was credited with being. She had been still more inter- 
ested, and piqued, too, on that first evening which they had spent 
together. Somewhat weary of the homage she was in the habit 
of receiving, there was a certain charm in Dudley’s apparent 
aloofness and independence, “another world to conquer” sort of 
satisfaction in trying to please him. 

But since then, and especially to-day, a new feeling had made 
itself felt. She could not help respecting this strange, Quixotic 
individual, with his imposing presence and fine manners and 
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childishly foolish ideas. In short, the beautiful, taughty, 
unsusceptible Geraldine L’Estrange for the first time in her life 
was beginning to feel what it was to be in love—in love after a 
certain fashion, that is, not in the heart-whole, self-renouncing 
sense that would be natural to a girl like Hildegarde. But after 
her own self-centred manner, Geraldine felt that here was a man 
whose high career in the fore-front of political and social life she 
would gladly share. She was ambitious for him in her own way ; 
she believed in him, too, in her own way. She did not even 
attempt to enter into his ideas about duty and self-sacrifice ; all that 
to her was childish folly to be laughedat. But she believed in the 
power of the man; she felt it, indeed, over herself, and believed 
in its possibilities for success in life. Whether, if Dudley 
Trevaine had still remained an Oxford don, with no vast 
revenues of St. Hildegarde’s to serve as a background to his own 
imposing figure, Geraldine would have deigned to take an interest 
in him, may indeed be doubted; but such as he was in his 
present surroundings, the interest in him was growing all-absorb- 
ing with her. 

Something of this new feeling showed itself in her bearing 
towards him this afternoon, and even betrayed itself to Hilde- 
garde, as she glanced at her kindling face, when she spoke a few 
words aside to Dudley ere they quitted the ruins. 

“TI must apologize for my apparent rudeness, Mr. Trevaine, 
when I quitted you this afternoon at the mouth of that dreadful 
cave,” she was saying; “ but in truth you pained and startled me 
by your wild words. You cannot seriously mean it, however—I 
take refuge in that thought. You cannot be going to throw up 
the splendid prospect before you of rising to eminence in your 
country’s service for the sake of a childish enthusiasm, a Quixotic 
fad, such as that of which you spoke to me.” 

“You flatter me, Miss L’Estrange,” Dudley replied, with that 
throwing up of the head which was the sign with him of pertur- 
bation. “1am but a very average sort of a man, with rather 
more book-lore than some of my fellows, perchance, but with 
nothing to make me successful in public life, even were such a 
career open tome. Have you not already discovered that I am 
one of the shyest and most diffident of men,” he added smiling, 
“and that it is only your condescending kindness that has enabled 
me to feel at all at ease in your presence ?” 

“On the contrary, I have found you both proud and reserved, 
with a command over yourself and others which, in my estimation, 
fits you exactly for the career I crave for you among the statesmen 
of your country,” replied Geraldine, her eyes lifted to his with a 
gleam of anticipated triumph in them. 
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It was very subtle flattery to a man of Dudley’s shy, diffident 
nature, and the colour deepened on his brown face as he 
answered : 

“Take care, Miss L’Estrange, how you act the siren’s part in 
trying to allure a common-place mortal into regions of romance. 
Ask my cousin Hildegarde here, if she has ever detected any 
disposition in me to take the lead among my fellows during 
our intimate acquaintance of the last few months.” 

Geraldine turned towards Hildegarde with evident reluctance ; 
she had no wish that ancther, and least of all Hildegarde, should 
be drawn into their ¢éte-d-téte. But she need not have feared an 
interruption, for Hildegarde caught the expression instantly, and 
passing quickly on before them out under the arched gateway, 
merely turned her head to say, as she hurried on : 

“] would rather leave Miss L’Estrange to form her own con- 
clusions. I know so little of the great world that I should be a 
poor judge of what would be needed in a leader of it.” 

« A very wise and even oracular answer to you, Mr. Trevaine,” 

said Geraldine, her equanimity restored. ‘ Meantime I hold to 
my opinion, and hope to see it justified in due time, when I shall 
listen to your maiden speech in the House of Commons.” 

She spoke lightly now, but the soft tones of her voice as she 
uttered the flattering words and the gleam of anticipated triumph 
in her eyes as she bade him farewell, lingered long in Dudley’s 
remembrance. And when the party broke up at the garden-gate 
and he re-entered his cottage-room, all else was obliterated for 
the time by the image of the fair siren who had so lately graced 
with her presence his small sanctum, and had set his brain 
seething and his heart beating with her flattering words and her 
eager glances. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
VACILLATIONS. 


THE succeeding weeks were anything but peaceful ones to Dudley. 
Never in his life before had he been so conscious of inward con- 
flict. Sometimes after a casual meeting with Geraldine in the 
village, or still more after a quiet evening with her and her 
mother in the Abbey drawing-room, where they were now alone, 
their guests having all departed, he would come home debating 
the question with his conscience, whether, after all, the sacrifice 
was demanded of him, whether it was not indeed too great. 
Why should he see harm where others far better and wiser no 
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doubt than himself had not seen it ? Was it, after all, the morbid 
scruple of a man ignorant of the world, of a book-worm and a 
recluse ? And the temptation on the other side was so great. 
For he could not but see that Geraldine’s interest in him increased, 
and that, as actual possessor of the wealth of St. Hildegarde, he 
might even aspire to her hand and to the ambitious career she 
predicted for him. 

But then would come the reaction. The honesty of the man 
would re-assert itself. He had known no wavering in his con- 
victions until he had known the fair Geraldine. It was all a snare 
of the evil one; though coming in so fair a guise, he would fight 
him to the last. 

And in deep compunction he would throw himself with renewed 
and almost feverish eagerness into his work, and for days together 
either shut himself up with his correspondence in his study, or, 
hiring a horse, would ride with desperate energy to distant parts 
of the large estates, inquiring into the manifold complaints that 
poured in upon him from every side. 

For Dudley had resolved to be his own man of business as far 
as might be, though consulting, of course, the family lawyer on all 
needful matters ; and thus the mere details of work that fell upon 
him were both many and arduous. 

The lawyer naturally thought him crazed in the particular line 
he had taken up with regard to the property, and his feeling was 
shared by many. Every one was puzzled, save his friends at the 
Quay and at the Abbey. Many were contemptuous, and not a few 
openly indignant. 

* Who had ever heard of a Trevaine of St. Hildegarde’s lodging 
in two rooms in a meagre cottage, and letting the Abbey to 
strangers ?” was the indignant query on many lips—*“ the Abbey 
which had been the centre of life and merriment, of boating, 
hunting, sport-loving pleasure-seekers for half a century.” 

From the highest to the lowest the grumblings went on. What 
did the poorer folk care for the manifold improvements set on foot 
by the “ crazy new squire”? What had done for their fathers 
would do for them. Their fathers had not troubled themselves 
about sanitary matters. If fevers were to come they would come, 
and those that were to die would die, no need to fash themselves 
about drainage, pig-styes and the like; or to be in a continual 
worry about the pureness of their wells or the cleanliness of their 
primitive homesteads. 

So argued the discontented people, bemoaning meanwhile the 
loss of the many fees and treatings of the “ good old days, when 
the Abbey was kept up as it should be and the quality were all 
about.” 
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Even Dan Dykes, who had been presented with a strong new 
boat in which to ply his proper calling, lamented over the “old 
squire and the good old days,” when youngsters from the Abbey 
would pay him handsomely for risking their lives and his own in 
his cranky craft along this treacherous coast. 

No doubt the rector’s wife fanned into a flame some of the 
lurking discontent, for Dudley had made a bitter foe of her by his 
schemes for the new church and school at the Quay—schemes 
which were rapidly being set on foot, an architect having already 
been down to talk over plans with Trevaine. The indignation of 
the poor lady was great, and found vent on every occasion. Nor 
was she the only one among her own class with whom Dudley was 
unpopular. Even Sir Harry Churchill, easy-going man as he 
was, waxed indignant. 

“Setting himself up as a rebuke to all the honest men who 
have gone before him!” he exclaimed indignantly, in reply to 
Lady L’Estrange’s eulogy upon Dudley himself, mingled with 
regret at his queer notions; “I have no patience with that sort of 
conceit. Who is he to lay down a new lawto the numbers among 
us who have inherited Church property first or last from the brave 
men who earned it as the reward of their conquests? A pretty 
topsy-turvy state of things we should have if this fad of his were 
to become general! His successor won’t thank him, I guess, for 
his pains. If he should have no heir of his own—which is not 
likely if he sticks to his pauper life; a man couldn’t drag a wife 
down to that sort of existence—young Ronald Trevaine, who has 
just gone to Sandhurst, would be the next of kin, and he is a lad 
of a very different metal.” 

** Well, I don’t agree with him at all,” said Lady L’Estrange ; 
“but Iam sure there is nothing conceited or priggish about Mr. 
Dudley Trevaine. We were talking to him about that very point 
the other day, Geraldine and I, and he said he had no wish to judge 
other people, but he was bound to act up to his own convictions.” 

Thus it will be seen that Dudley had but few friends and many 
detractors. No wonder he clung with special gratitude to the few. 
No wonder that, after working hard in desperate protest against 
all weaker feelings for many days, he should go for solace and 
sympathy to the ladies at the Abbey after some especial vexation 
or rebuff in the thorny path he felt bound to pursue. 

And it so happened that he was thrown more entirely upon the 
Abbey for sympathy just now, as the Hermitage was empty. Dr. 
Trevaine had noticed a certain wistfulness in his child’s truth- 
telling eyes after that expedition to the shore and to the ruins. 
And although she said nothing to show that all was not right with 
her, yet her father’s heart was troubled. 
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He went in his perplexity to their keen-witted friend and 
neighbour, Miss Raymond. The little lady was in her tiny garden 
at the back, “tidying up,” as she called it, though what there 
was to tidy in so perfectly neat and minute a garden would have 
been difficult to say. But this was always her occupation after 
breakfast, when the weather permitted ; and there the doctor 
found her, standing in the midst of her gay parterres of box- 
bordered, diamond-shaped beds, in her neat morning gown and 
cap, shading her eyes from the level beams of the sun, and looking 
out across the sparkling waters for any passing ships on the 
horizon. 

* Good morning, Miss Raymond. Is his ship in sight yet?” 
said the doctor, in the cheery, playful tones she knew and trusted 
so well. 

“Fi! doctor, will you never have done with your jokes? 
answered the little lady, giving him the small dainty hand that 
had been shading her eyes. Everything was dainty about Miss 
Raymond. 

“Tn truth, I am in no joking mood just now. Iam troubled 
about my child, and I have come to you for counsel,” said Dr. 
Trevaine gravely, as they turned and entered the tiny cabin house. 

“T have seen it, I know,” said the little lady, sparing her friend 
any explanations by her own quick sympathy. ‘Take the child 
away for a change, if you can, that is what she wants. That was 
what my Cear sister Lavinia wanted when her trouble came upon 
her. Shut up as she was, a lovely, imaginative girl, in a small 
place like this, of course the first man who paid her attention 
became a hero to her. Yon know the rest,” she added huskily, as 
if the story of forty years ago were as fresh as yesterday in her 
mind. “He asked her to be his wife and then sailed away, and 
she never saw him more. They were to wait for two years, and 
all that while her love was growing; but he forgot, and it broke 
her heart. When no tidings came at the end of the two years 
we thought it best she should go up to London to see his friends. 
She went all that weary way to find him married that very morn- 
ing, and came back to me to die.” 

“Yes, I have heard the sad story from Hildegarde, and I 
remember your sister myself many years after that, still beautiful 
in her failing strength. You took great care of her, Miss Rose, 
and she lived to a good age and with much to cheer her life, in 
spite of the broken heart,” said the doctor kindly. “But,” he 
added hastily, “ it is nothing so serious with Hildegarde. She is 
but a child yet. There is no thought of lovers for her. But she 
droops a little, I fancy, and may feel, perchance, the loss of Mr. 
Trevaine’s most kind, cousinly society, now that the Abbey holds 
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out such attractions for him so nigh at hand. I think with you 
a break will do her good. She has never been out of our county 
yet. I think I will accept Sir Anthony’s invitation, and take her 
up to his country house in Warwickshire, where he is anxious to 
show me some of his archeological treasures.” 

So it came to pass that Dr. Trevaine and Hildegarde were far 
away, enjoying the beautiful new scenery around them and the 
kindness of their new acquaintances ; and thus Dudley was deprived, 
at a critical time, of his best friends. He did occasionally call 
upon Miss Raymond, and received a few shrewd hints from the 
keen-sighted little lady ; but they had not the influence over him 
of the doctor’s high tone of thought or of Hildegarde’s fresh 
enthusiasm. 

“ When are our friends at the Hermitage coming home?” he 
asked rather wearily, when they had been gone more than a month. 
*“ The foundation stone of the new church is to be laid soon, and 
I had hoped Hildegarde would have performed the ceremony.” 

** And that she would, I am sure, if you would only write and 
ask her,” exclaimed Miss Raymond eagerly. “Iwill give you her 
address; they have left Warwickshire now, and are staying in 
London with some people called Armstrong, Mr. Armstrong 
having known Dr. Trevaine well in earlier days, I believe. Very 
charming people they seem to be, from Hildegarde’s account.” 

“ Ralph Armstrong?” asked Trevaine with interest. “Oh! 
then, they will see Bartram most likely. He and Mr. and Mrs. 
Armstrong are great allies. She is very keen about the miseries 
of the London poor, and is quite his right hand, I hear, in his 
new work at the East End.” 

“Yes, so Hildegarde tells me,” went on Miss Raymond. “ The 
child is full of it all. She has been with Mrs. Armstrong into 
some of the dismal dens where the poor wretches live, and she 
say it is too dreadful, and that she can’t help wondering how it is 
that she should have been allowed to grow up in such a lovely 
place as the Hermitage, while so many other girls of her own age 
have had to live in the midst of such dirt and degradation and 
wretchedness all their days. It will make a woman of our Hilde- 
garde, I’m thinking,” added the little lady kindly, smiling as she 
thought of her favourite. 

Dudley did not answer her, but he was very grave and pre- 
occupied as he went away, carrying Hildegarde’s address with him. 

He did not go up to the Abbey that night, although Geraldine 
fully expected him, and sat listening for the well-known ring in 
her favourite chair, dressed in a simple but perfect costume, with 
a pretty colour coming into her cheeks each time the door was 
opened. 
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But Dudley, for a wonder, was altogether unmindful of her to- 
night. He was seated at his writing-table with pen and paper 
before him, but apparently too lost in thought to begin his letter. 
At last, reminded by the striking of a clock of the lapse of time, 
he aroused himself with an effort, and wrote as follows: 


“ Dear CousiN HILDEGARDE,—Why did you and your father go 
away just when I needed you most? But I won’t grumble or 
begrudge you your pleasure. I have no right to lean upon your 
counsel and sympathy as I do, only you know, child, when one 
has got accustomed to having a good angel at hand, one misses 
the help sorely. How much I have wanted you you will guess 
when I tell you that there have actually been moments when I 
have been tempted to trample underfoot my honest convictions, 
and to go in for a life of selfish ambition by the help of St. Hilde- 
garde’s consecrated wealth. There! I have confessed, and my 
conscience feels lighter already, even though I see the pained 
look in those honest eyes of yours as you read of your cousin’s 
faithlessness. 

“ But, Hildegarde, I trust not to be conquered yet. I scorn 
myself for my vacillation as soon as the wavering is over. And 
perhaps to this very reaction I owe it that I have got through 
so much work during the past few weeks. I am eager to get the 
new schools, church, and parsonage at the Quay al! built as 
speedily as possible. The arrangements are now complete, and 
only awaiting your presence amongst us again for the foundation 
stone of the church to be laid. Will it be asking too much to 
beg you to name an early day for doing it? No one else could 
do it so well. You know how much the fisher-people think of 
you and your father, and how indifferent they are at present to 
our plans for their good. Depend upon it, if yow lay the stone, 
the church will immediately enlist their sympathies. I would 
not hurry you were it not for my earnest desire to get this little 
work for the highest good of St. Hildegarde’s settled. Perhaps I 
dread my own weakness somewhat. And besides, whatever I do 
in this way must be done out of the current income; I could not 
bind my successor to carry out any of my plans, therefore the 
sooner this particular plan is carried out the better. 

“ Have you seen my friend Bartram since you have been in 
London? He is looking out for a suitable clergyman for us, and 
I hope will find him shortly, as I have arranged with the bishop 
that he shall be duly appointed to begin his work at once, using 
a temporary building for the services while the church is in build- 
ing. A schoolmaster I have already secured, and he is here 
trying to gather together for instruction in the three R’s some of 
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your barefooted friends at the Quay. Hoping to hear from you 
soon, fixing the day for your return, 
“ Believe me, dear Hildegarde, 
* Your much obliged cousin, 
“ DuDLEY TREVAINE.” 


Had Geraldine known whose image it was that was uppermost 
in Dudley’s mind this evening, the frown on her fair brow might 
have deepened even more than it already did, as the hours 
slipped away and no visitor’s ring was heard. 


(To be continued.) 

















CHARLES LAMB AND HIS SISTER. 
By ANNABEL GRAY. 


* The miserable have no medicine, 
But only hope.” 


THERE are few characters bathed in so beautiful an element of 
kindness, simplicity, and sympathy as that of Charles Lamb. He 
was always ideal, imaginative, weak, more disposed to sit down 
and weep under a wrong or unkind treatment than to seek to 
avenge it. He was something very far beyond a mere phrase- 
maker. There are very many writers of the present day, the 
centres of admiring circles of friends and critics, who do not 
possess one quarter of Lamb’s ideality, fineness of perception, and 
intuitive subtle sympathies ; they are over-rated simply through 
the dearth of original thinkers, their own pretentious position, or 
from understanding how to pander to the popular taste of the 
moment. They may boast of enriching the literature of the nine- 
teenth century when such men as Lamb hardly estimated or 
believed in their own powers; but there ever will be asses in 
lions’ skins, who, prompted by pride and vanity, bray so loudly 
that all pause to listen as they pass by; they swell and swell 
their feeble triumphs till they resemble so many coloured balloons 
floating in the air, each one larger and lighter than the other; but 
when they have been pricked and the gas has exploded, what 
remains? The vaunted thinker may be a most superficial person, 
lacking the all-comprehensive vision and insight of the poet. Lamb 
was, above all things, a poet ; in his sweetness, his gentleness, his 
warm, imaginative utterances, that make by contrast so many other 
phrases seem colourless, weak, and poor, we recognize that poetic 
genius which gave him such tenderness, sensibility, and know- 
ledge of the human heart. He had esprit in a fine degree. 
Nothing could have transformed Lamb into a noisy, florid 
rhymester, full of erotic nouns and cynical freedom, whose trick of 
melody stands for ideas and feeling. He loved the beautiful in 
nature and human nature and all the sensuous perfection of art, 
and had, indeed, a conception of beauty far beyond and above 
anything in nature or human nature that indirectly irritated him 
in his daily life, and all the heavy blows that daily life dealt his 
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higher ideals and aims: His misery—for he was often wretched 
enough—began in shadows but ended in chains. He was like a 
man spinning a web with broken, tangled threads; and as the 
knotless ends slipped through his listless fingers, he ‘had not the 
heart to pursue them. No man needed more consideration, more 
caresses, more happiness than Lamb to take off the sharp edges 
of care and wretchedness; he ought to have lived in an atmo- 
sphere of welcome, of admiration, not resigned to the sublime 
cynicism of poverty. His mind was like an acorn in its earlier 
stages of development and growth set in an iron jar on which were 
fastened iron bands, and as it grew the jar and the bands repressed it 
and killed it, so that it never grew up a mighty oak, a king of 
the forest. He was over-spiritualized so to speak, and his life in 
consequence was a constant struggle. There is a broken cry of 
pain in nearly everything Lamb wrote, an indirect, unuttered wail 
that can be detected under all his vivacity, humour, and clever- 
ness and the charm of his perfect style. For the veil which is 
thrown over the recondite causes and creation of the beautiful 
was lifted for Lamb, so that his vision pierced its mysteries and 
saw far beyond all the voluptuous delights art yields to the senses. 
His mind was elevated into the highest regions of fancy, so that 
earthly grossness was transfigured; and it was in this process and 
all its metaphysical forms that the shadows he had left behind 
loomed so darkly as he recollected all the giorious light around 
and beyond him. Think what misery the thread-bare level of a 
shabby-genteel life meant for him, and, added to this, the dread 
of the awful malady that had once attacked him. 

Lamb was one of the army of martyrs bound to support the 
misfortune of life. With sentiment that illuminates the intellect 
and warms the heart with every pure and noble impulse, a power 
of appreciation given but to few, an imagination that longed to 
soar to the highest flights, Lamb was always like some creature 
with clipped wings, condemned to inaction and despair. His 
character suggested harmony broken up into parts and set to 
instruments of vile mechanism. He wanted to see the light, to 
bathe in streams of ether, to yield to sweet emotions, to soar 
above the stars, and he was chained to earth’s mud and told to be 
contented with it. Perhaps he was when the sorceries of alcohol 
yielded him temporary soiace and relief, to be followed however, 
by deeper abasement and more profound despair. That marvel- 
lous philosophy of the mind and the problems of the universe 
which Plato and Spinoza pondered over was ever present with 
Lamb. His was the purely mental temperament, and this gave 
him his keen perception of beauty, his longing to be ravished by 
intoxication that exaggerated delight ; for aleohol inebriated his 
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intellect and its excitement drew out the sting of that incessant 
morbid pain which might be one of the signs of the disease that 
so often threatened him. 

Sergeant Talfourd’s “ Final Memorials of Charles Lamb” have 
thrown fresh light on the character of the poet and essayist. 
Consideration for the feelings of the brother and sister of 
the deceased induced his biographer in his Life and Letters, 
published about thirty years ago, to repress any circumstances 
which were necessary to be brought before the public ere the 
world could appreciate Lamb’s almost unparalleled self-devotedness 
of conduct. We extract a few passages from his letters, which are 
of thrilling interest. Though his family was affe cted by a 
tendency to insanity, Lamb himself was only once attacked by it. 
This was when he was about one-and-twenty years of age. To 
his friend Coleridge he gives a touching account of his feelings 
under these painful circumstances : 

“ The six weeks which finished last year and commenced this, 
your very humble servant spent very agreeably in a mad-house 
in Hoxton. I am more rational now, and don’t bite any one. 
But mad I was, and many a vagary my imagination played me, 
enough to make a volume if all were told. Coleridge, it may 
convince you of my regard for you when I tell you that my head 
ran on you in my madness, as much almost as on another person, 
who was the more immediate cause of my frenzy. I will at some 
future opportunity amuse you with an account, as full as my 
memory will permit, of the strange turns my fancy took. I look 
back upon it at times with a gloomy kind of envy, for, while it 
lasted, I had many hours of pure happiness. Dream not, Coleridge, 
of having tasted all the grandeur and wildness of fancy till you 
have gone mad. All now seems to me vapid, comparatively so.” 

The other person alluded to was a young lady celebrated in his 
verse as the “ fair-haired maid.” He nobly relinquished all idea of 
marriage, and was willing to forego all the pleasures which might 
be reasonably expected to result from a union in which his 
affections were engaged, that he might provide for the wants and 
lighten the deep cloud of sorrow which hung over the head of his 
afilicted sister. 

Lamb for many years held a clerkship in the India Office, and 
at the time of his attack he and his family lodged at No. 7, Little 
Queen Street, Holborn. His father, who was then childish with 
aye, was supported from a small annuity received from his late 
employer. His mother was deprived of the use of her limbs, and 
his sister, who attended to the domestic affairs, added a little to 
the general comfort by the use of her needle. Let us for a 
moment picture the interior of Lamb’s home—the father childish 
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with age, the mother deprived of the use of her limbs, the sister, 
bright and cheerful when the cloud was lifted from her reason, 
seeing to their home comforts and sewing. There is something 
wonderfully touching in the picture. It may not have been 
altogether a graceless, squalid sort of third-rate life, but it was 
inevitably depressing. Were the poet’s thoughts often with the 
“‘fair-haired maid” he had resigned with no Hamlet-like tirades of 
bitterness and melancholy, no tall talk or “ chinning,” as the 
Americans call it, but with a more profound despair? Still it 
is better to suffer without cause than to have been the cause of 
suffering, and Lamb brought sorrow to none—his own was left to 
Heaven to cure. “Ina valiant suffering for others, and not in a 
slothful making others suffer for us, did nobleness ever lie.” 

When not afflicted by the dreadful malady which embittered 
her life, Mary Lamb was distinguished both by the sweetness of 
her disposition and the superiority of her intellectual powers. 
The fearful catastrophe which occurred during one of these 
seasons of aberration of mind was given in The Times of Monday, 
26th of September, 1796: ‘On Friday afternoon, the coroner 
and jury sat on the body of a lady in the neighbourhood of 
Holborn, who died in consequence of a wound from her daughter 
the preceding day. It appeared by the evidence adduced that 
while the family were preparing for dinner, the young lady seized 
a case knife lying on the table, and in a menacing manner 
pursued a little girl, her apprentice, round the room. On the 
calls of her infirm mother to forbear, she renounced her first 
object, ard with loud shrieks approached her parent. The child 
by her cries quickly brought up the landlord of the house, but 
too late—the dreadful scene presented to him, the mother’s life- 
less form, pierced to the heart, on a chair, her daughter yet wildly 
standing over her with the fatal knife in her hand, and the old 
man, her father, weeping by her side, himself bleeding at the 
forehead from the effects of a severe blow he received from one of 
the forks she had been madly plunging about the room. It 
seems the young lady had once before been deranged. The Jury 
of course brought in their verdict ‘ Lunacy.’” 

Close application to business and increased anxieties on her 
mother’s account, whose health was declining still further, and 
whom she was attending day and night with untiring affection, 
had brought her into the state of nervous excitement which, 
together with the tendency before alluded to, ended in insanity. 
It was to this poor girl that the gifted Charles Lamb in his two- 
and-twentieth year devoted his future life. The events of a few 
hours at once fixed the purposes and formed the character of the 
young man. What we call character is, according to Emerson, 
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a reserved force acting by presence, and without observable means ; 
we may feel the effect of a person’s character without being able 
to explain or define it—and this reserved force served poor 
Charles Lamb well. The whole care of the family seemed to rest 
on him, and he did not attempt to free himself from the burden. 
Those forms of moral beauty which had flitted through his 
imagination as lovely sentiments now became his ruling principles 
of action. He embodied his own poetry. When maybe he 
renounced every dream of happiness, all desire of fame, then his 
genius really breathed forth its immortal whispers. Everything 
was strange and unearthly about him, but his originality, like his 
tenderness, had grace and grandeur; he had exhausted the 
phase of renunciation, and had entered that of devotion only; all 
personal regrets had ended, he might even love life to make it 
beloved by those he cherished, and only when he should have 
reached old age (had he been spared to see it) could his soul have 
expanded in the chaste ardours of the dying; he felt profoundly, 
and his disenchantment of earthly things made him look forward 
to a life and love beyond the grave, devoid of the pain both had 
brought him below. No human mind can gauge the depths of 
the misery dealt him by those sensitive nerves, those dim 
yearnings that were never understood. It suited Carlyle to 
deride an intellect, a nature, and a temperament he could have 
never under any circumstances have understood. There was a 
fair share of positivism and egotism in Carlyle, mighty seer as he 
was, and Lamb, so retiring, affectionate, and gentle, must have 
shown to bad advantage before him, and shuddered away from the 
criticism of so brusque and uncongenial a nature with his own. 
Carlyle was a Titan in intellect, a Vates, a mighty and profound 
thinker, but he was often harsh in judging others. Some people 
must have a joke first explained to them before they can under- 
stand it, and Lamb’s esprit and satire, his wit and humour were 
purely English, almost indeed Gallic in their subtlety and charm ; 
he could see the ridiculous side of everything in an instant. He 
was a quiet, unobtrusive poet, with latent power that was never 
stirred, who reflected and suffered much, but he never forced his 
suffering on others’ notice. Carlyle, like most Scotchmen, took 
things literally, and was perhaps deficient in a certain kind of 
humour. Lamb had no rush of passionate invective and scorn, no 
German-English compounds; he could not write of passion like 
Byron, although we believe he could have given in finer detail the 
fearful struggles of passion, the metaphysica] searchings into others’ 
minds, which is the gift of penetrative imagination. He was 
essentially sympathetic. He could have dissected themes requiring 
delicate analysis and thoughtful handling with a skill that belongs 
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only to his fine order of intellect. The deep delights of varied 
thought were his. There was a mysterious side to his character no 
one understood, through which he was in communication with the 
infinite and the true. He knew why people rebelled against the 
established order of things, why it perplexed and discomposed 
them. He was not prepared to state all other religions were 
idolatries save his own. The oppression and misery of the poor 
discomposed him, and the doctrines of liberty and socialism and 
all philosophic instincts he could sympathize with and judge 
without passion or prejudice. But Lamb was too irresolute and 
doubtful of himself to ever become a guide or leader of men, and 
had at the same time too rich and over-gifted a nature, superior 
alike to his circumstances, actions, and destiny, to be really 
powerful or imposing. The delicate shades of truth were ever too 
present with his fancy to give him any positive line of thought, 
action, or even opinion; but he had a subtlety and /inesse of 
feeling, imagination, and criticism indispensable to all high 
speculative flights or vision. 

He could never say “ This is right ” and “ That is wrong,” “ You 
are wicked,” “ He is good,” because right and wrong are indis- 
solubly inwoven, and there is good in evil and evil in good. He 
saw every side and shade of an argument, a wrong, an emotion, 
a philosophy, and a religion, and was duped by none. No man 
living, perhaps, could have better depicted an irresolute, nervous 
character than Lamb; the pauses, the hesitation, the weakness, 
the doubt born of amiability and sympathy that constitute an 
unpractical, dreamy, emotional temperament—all would have 
been touched with rare truth and grace. His genius was 
essentially of the soft, “ moonlight” kind. His prose is enchant- 
ing; he is an artist of words. Weird and mystical, he will always 
remain a psychological mystery on account of the hereditary taint 
that poisoned his life and warped his aims. 

The following letter to Coleridge, written with the simple 
pathos of a living reality, exhibits the disinterestedness and 
affection of his nature; and the persevering manner in which those 
generous impulses were carried out entitle him to our warmest 
esteem and admiration : 

“It will be a comfort to you, I know, that our prospects are 
somewhat brighter,” he writes. ‘‘ My poor, dear, dearest sister is 
restored to her senses, to a dreadful sense and recollection of what 
is past, awful to her mind and impressive (as it must be to the 
end of her life), but tempered with religious resignation and the 
reasonings of a sound judgment, which even in this early stage 
knows how to distinguish between a deed committed in a transient 
fit of frenzy and the terrible guilt of a mother’s murder... . I 
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found her this morning calm and serene, far, very far from an 
indecent serenity; she has a most affectionate and tender concern 
for what has happened. Indeed, from the beginning, frightful 
and hopeless as her disorder seemed, I had confidence enough in 
her strength of mind and religious principle to look forward to 
a time when even she might recover tranquillity. God be praised, 
Coleridge, wonderful as it is to tell, I have never once been other- 
wise than collected and calm; even on the dreadful cay, and in 
the midst of the terrible scene, I preserved a tranquillity which 
by-standers may have construed into indifference—a tranquillity 
not of despair. I allow much to favourable circumstances. I 
felt I had something else to do than to regret. On that first 
evening, my aunt” (an old lady who resided with them) “ was lying 
insensible, to all appearance like one dying. My father, with his 
poor forehead plastered over from a wound he had received from 
a daughter dearly loved by him and who loved him no less dearly, 
my mother dead, a murdered corpse in the next room—yet was I 
wonderfully supported. I closed not my eyes in sleep that night, 
but lay without terrors and without despair. I had been long 
used not to rest in things of sense, had endeavoured after a 
comprehension of mind unsatisfied with the ‘ignorant present 
time, and this kept me up. I had the whole weight of this 
family thrown on me, for my brother, little disposed (I speak not 
without tenderness for him) at any time to take care of old age 
and infirmities, had now, with his bad leg, an exception from such 
duties, and I was now left alone. 

* One little incident may serve to make you understand my 
way of managing my mind. Within a day or two after the fatal 
event, we dressed for dinner a tongue which we had had salted for 
some weeks in the house. As I sat down, a feeling like remorse 
struck me; this tongue poor Mary got for me, and I can partake 
of it now she is faraway. A thought occurred and relieved me. 
If I give in to this way of thinking, there is not a chair in the 
house, an object in our rooms that will not awaken the keenest 
griefs ; I must rise above such weaknesses. I hope this was not 
want of feeling ; I did not let this carry me too far. On the very 
second day (I date from the day of horrors), as is usual in such 
cases, there were a matter of twenty people, I do think, supping 
in our room. They prevailed with me to eat with them. They 
were all making merry in the room! Some had come from 
friendship, some from anxiety, some from interest. I was going 
to partake with them when recollection came that my poor dead 
mother was lying in the next room, the very next room, a mother 
who through life wished nothing but her children’s welfare. 
Indignation, the rage of grief, something like remorse rushed 
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upon my mind. In an agony of emotion I found my way 
mechanically to the adjoining room, and fell on my knees by the 
side of the coffin, asking forgiveness of heaven and sometimes of 
her for forgetting her so soon. Tranquillity returned, and it was 
only the violent emotion that mastered me, and I think it did me 
good... . 

“JT mention these things because I hate concealment, and love 
to give a faithful journal of what passes within me. Our friends 
have been very good. Sam le Grice, who was then in town, was 
with me the three or four first days, and was a brother to me; 
gave up every hour of his time, to the very hurting of health and 
spirits, in constant attendance and humouring my poor father ; 
talked with him, read to him, played at cribbage with him, for 
so short is the old man’s recollection, that he was playing at cards, 
as though nothing had happened, while the coroner's inquest was 
sitting over the way. Mr. Norris, of Christ’s Hospital, has been 

father to me, Mrs. Norris as a mother, though we had few 
claims on them. A gentleman, brother to my god-mother, from 
whom we never had right or reason to expect any such assistance, 
sent my father £20, and, to crown all these God’s blessings to our 
family, an old lady, a cousin of my father and aunt, is to take my 
aunt and make her comfortable for the short remainder of her 
days. She has generously given up the interest of her little 
money (which was formerly paid my father for her board) wholly 
to my sister’s use. Reckoning this, we have, Daddy and I, for our 
two selves, an old maid-servant to look after him when I am out, 

£170, or rather £180, a year, out of which we can spare £50 or 
£60 at least for Mary while she stays at Islington, where she must 
and shall stay during her father’s life for his and her comfort. 
I kuow John will make speeches about it, but she shall not go 
into an hospital. . . . If my father and servant and I cannot live, 
and live comfortably, on £120 or £130 a year, we ought to burn 
by slow fires, and I almost would that Mary might not go into an 
hospital. Let me not leave an unfavourable impression on your 
mind respecting my brother. Since this has happened, he has 
been very kind and brotherly. He has taken his ease in the 
world, and is not fit to struggle with difficulties, nor has much 
accustomed himself to throw himself into their way, and I know 
his language already: ‘Charles, you must take care of yourself; 
you must not abridge yourself of a single pleasure you have been 
used to,’ &c. But you, a necessirian, can respect a difference of 
mind and love what is amiable in a character not perfect.” 

The whole tone of this letter is a revelation of the sweetness, 
the sympathy, the unselfishness of Charles’ nature. 

The repulsion against eating the tongue poor Mary ordered, 
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the struggle to be brave and not to give way lest emotion might 
ultimately destroy him, the agony that seized him at fancying he 
had been betrayed into a temporary forgetfulness of his beloved 
mother, those passionate prayers and sobs for pardon by her coffin 
that relieved his poor tempest-tossed heart and brain, the grati- 
tude to the kind friend Sam le Grice, some noble, manly good- 
hearted fellow who sacrificed his time and health for these 
afflicted ones, the fatherly affection of Mr. Norris, the tenderness 
« his wife, Lamb's appreciation of the generosity of the donor of 

20, his complete self-sacrifice for his sister Mary, all reveal the 
pan patient, uncomplaining nature of a man who was “ almost 
too good to live,” who under no circumstances could have met evil 
with evil; even the selfish, worldly-minded brother John is spared, 
his faults are glossed over or lightly touched on, he does not wish 
Coleridge to judge John too harshly. 

The parish authorities meanwhile urged the necessity of Mary 
Lamb being confined for life, but Charles became security against 
the recurrence of any such alarming circumstance and brought her 
home that he might by affectionate solicitude soothe her troubled 
spirit. A more touching and beautiful picture cannot be conceived 
than the love between this brother and sister. Charles was willing 
to bear anything for Mary’s sake, and she was every way worthy of 
his regard. He says of her: “ Of all the people I ever saw, my 
poor sister is the most thoroughly devoid of the least tincture of 
selfishness. I will enlarge on her qualities, poor dear, dearest 
soul! in a future letter, for my own comfort, for I understand her 
thoroughly ; and if I mistake not, in the most trying situation that 
a human being can be placed, s she will be found, I trust, uniformly 
great and amiable.” 

The father died soon after, and then the aunt shortly afterwards 
returned to them and died under their roof. The desolation of 
his heart at that time will be seen from the following letter 
to Coleridge : 


“ My dear Coleridge, 

“I don’t know why I write except from the propensity 
misery has to tell her griefs.... Kitty died on Friday night about 
eleven after her long illness; Mary, in consequence of fatigue 
and anxiety, is fallen ill again, and ‘I was obliged to remove her 
yesterday. Iam left alone in a house with nothing but Kitty’s 
eeed body to keep me company. ‘To-morrow I bury her, aud then 

I shall be quite alone, with nothing but a cat to remind me that 
the house has been full of livi ing beings like myself. My heart is 
quite sunk, and I don’t know where to look for relief. Mary will 
get better again, but her being constantly liable to such collapses is 
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dreadful, nor is it the least of our evils that her case and all our 
story is so well known around us. We are in a manner marked. 
Excuse my troubling you, but I Lave nobody by me to speak to 
me. God bless you. Love to Sarah and Hartley.” 


Mary did, however, get better, and many happy days the brother 
and sister spent together in literary pursuits. When recovered 
from the dreadful malady which obliged her to be confined in a 
lunatic asylum for weeks and sometimes for months in every year, 
her mind returned to such a healthy tone as to enable her to 
assist her brother in his writings. Several of his works are 
the fruits of their joint labours. He took lodgings in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fleet Street, and on Wednesday evenings a company 
from the literati of the day usually met at his house. Mary acted 
as hostess on these occasions. 

From certain symptoms, Miss Lamb was afterwards aware of the 
approach of the sad disease, and she herself made preparations for 
her removal. Once a friend met the brother and sister in Hoxton 
Fields on their way to the asylum. They were weeping and 
affectionately lingering, scarcely knowing how to part. 

Sometimes they visited theirdear friends Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Hazlitt in their respective homes in the country, and on these 
occasions Mary always used to pack up a strait waistcoat among 
her dresses. 

Lamb died at Edmonton, December, 1834. 

Awful but inevitable death, the one infallible cure, came to him 
asa friend. With thoughtful kindness, he had taken care that in 
case of his death his sister should not be left unprovided for, and 
she received the annuity a wife would have been entitled to. 

Many a pang of regret at hearing of his death must have shot 
through the hearts that loved and could apprec ate him, this 
* gentle Elia” who had lived and laboured in their midst. Sucha 
mind and nature as Lamb’s could be perhaps only found once in a 
century. He had the playful sweetness of a child with a soul of 
fire and a penetrating intellect. 

Mary Lamb survived the irreparable loss thirteen years later. 
Her death occurred in May, 1847. 








































AN UNROMANTIC ROMANCE. 


Tue Rey. Septimus Haslingdean, having been escorted to a most 
comfortable seat by an attentive guard, having arranged his 
various belongings, and finally unfolded his afternoon paper, 
reclined against the cushioned back of the compartment for a 
moment, sighed gently as a relief consequent on the fatigue and 
bother of his drive, the trouble of buying a ticket, and seeing 
that he was properly taken care of. Then he leaned his head out 
of the window, to survey contemplatively the busy crowd hurrying 
and bustling about. A crowd is always more or less amusing to a 
spectator of its movements, and the rev. gentleman being of a 
gregarious disposition, rather liked looking on at other people 
working or playing, especially well-conducted, respectable kind of 
people, who did not render themselves disagreeable. 

The Rey. Septimus hoped he might be fortunate enough to 
have his compartment completely to himself, and had intimated 
his desire to the friendly guard. The carriages were rapidly 
filling, and the train would start in another five minutes, so he 
blandly surveyed the figures flitting and flying to and fro, gazing 
on their busy actions with languid complacency. He seldom 
travelled beyond the outskirts of his own Arcadia, and objected 
strongly to encountering any discomfort on his journeys. 

At his age—he was nearly sixty, but his dressing-glass, in 
common with his numerous friends and few enemies, told him that 
he appeared certainly twelve or fifteen years less—when nigh 
six decades have begun to whisper unpleasantly of aches and pains, 
bothers and worries, it is most needful to be gently punctilious 
as to personal comfort. Fate had been bounteous to the Rev. 
Septimus; she had given him all the welcome offerings she could 
scatter at his feet-—good looks, ample fortune, a circle of admirers, 
if not adorers and worshippers, a sunlighted path to tread on 
through life. He had married a well-dowered wife, who had been 
moderately kind to him, but after ten or twelve years of calm 
domestic partnership, had departed, leaving him not utterly 
desolate, inconsolable, or a prey to despair. His only daughter 
had married well in her teens; his only son had received an 
enviable appointment in India. 
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Nearly everybody was seated; the final slamming of doors 
rattled like musketry fire all along the line of carriages. The 
Rev. Septimus gently shook his newspaper, the odour of the 


printing ink being slightly offensive to him. At home, in the, 


rectory, the daily journal was always solicitously aired before being 
touched by the dimpled white hands of the perhaps too fastidious 
rector. With a reluctance he had not yet overcome even when 
alone, he took his spectacles from their case, wiped the glasses 
with a handkerchief fine and soft as snow, such as a duchess might 
use, perched the gold frame across his handsome nose, and medi- 
tatively resigned himself to scan the latest news. Fate had, in 
one of her teasing moods, inflicted upon her favourite the 
mortification of wearing spectacles, in malicious sport, as frolic- 
some girls will sometimes scratch their lovers with the thorn of a 
rose. Ofttimes did the rector think it was too bad, when he 
happened to see some wretched old farm-labourer ‘about seventy or 
eighty years old reading without “ glasses,” and with manifest ease. 

A soft, melodious voice said, so suddenly as to startle him: 

** May I come in here ?” 

He looked up, whipped his spectacles under the paper, and 
stared at the speaker, not only answering quickly, “ Certainly,” 
but rising and actually opening the door himself, to admit a 
most beautiful girl, who sprang lightly in, and seated herself 
opposite to him. The rector liked beautiful, fashionably attired 
girls, though he seldom enjoyed the good fortune of meeting 
them. He ranked them among the agreeable, solacing things of 
this dull life—like roses, peaches, pine-apples, Rimmel’s choicest 
perfumes, and soon. Ina mild, paternal way, he disapproved of 
young female persons trying to be clever, or intellectual, or stray- 
ing outside the calm, sheltering precincts of domestic duties, as he 
deemed it necessary to rebuke them for yielding to the temptations 
of frivolity on the other hand. 

This young lady was perhaps eighteen or twenty years old, with 
a charming, frank, girlish face, bewitchingly pretty, and no doubt 
was as amiable as her looks declared her to be. Her attire, a 
masterpiece of richness in material combined with chaste sim- 
plicity of design, set off her beauty to the highest advantage. 

“Oh, thank you so very much,” she said, with an upward 
glance from the shadow of her long dark eyelashes—the glance of 
a trustful child, with a dangerous gleam of an admiring young 
woman. The rev. gentleman was accustomed to be regarded with 
glances implying admiration; but even the gods never tire of 
sipping nectar, and a critical little bird might have betrayed the 
secret that he now prized these glances more highly as the 
remorseless years sneaked by. 
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*“ T am so unaccustomed to travelling,” she continued, smiling. 
* Of course I am never allowed to travel by myself—papa would 
be horrified. And mamma says there are so many rude, disagree- 
able people about.” 

“Then how——” began the Rev. Septimus, pleasantly amused 
and gratified by the delightful confidence thus displayed. 

“Oh, pardon me—just one moment,” said the young lady; an 
eminently respectable elderly woman appeared at the door. “ You 
are very tiresome,” the young lady continued, poutingly, to this 
individual. 

“Yes, Miss Ada, but I can change my ticket at the next 
station.” 

*“ My maid was so stupid, or the man was so stupid, or she dil 
not understand, or he did not understand—lI don’t know,” explained 
Miss Ada innocently. “She ought to have come in the same 

carriage, you know; mamma would be so dreadfully cross if she 
knew, “and papa would be horrified, but somehow Bellamy took a 
second-class ticket for herself, and you see —-—” 

* Exceedingly stupid,” bl: indly assented the rector, not alto- 
gether ill-pleased, however. ‘ Servants are so apt to be negligent 
and thoughtless.” 

“Tam afraid so. But I must not find fault with poor Bellamy 
—she is so good, so fond of me.” 

The Rev. Septimus smiled; who could help being good to 
so delightful, so charmingly frank a creature? She laughingly 
continued: Papa was to have met me at the station, but he 
had a telegram, and was obliged to go by an earlier train, but he 
will meet me at the next station. You can change the ticket at 
the next station, Bellamy, or papa will see to it. Don’t look so 
glum.” The maid went away, and Miss Ada went on to the Rev. 
Septimus: “ Do you know, I think you are a friend of papa’s; I 
hink I have seen your photograph in one of mamma’s albums.” 

“Indeed! How very interesting. May I ask——” 

* Papa, you know, is General——” she hesitated, as if conscious 
of the imprudence of being so communicative with a perfect 
stranger, but then, as if inspired by trust, she added, “ General 
Marine.” 

*Ah. Then I have not the pleasure of being acquainted with 
him personally. Yet I think I know his name. Is he not a 
Member of Parliament ? ” 

“Yes, you are—O, I am swre I have seen you somewhere, or 
else your photograph.” 

“1 am——” The rector drew his dressing-case from beneath one 
of his numerous wraps, opened it, took out his card-case, from 
which he extracted 2. card, and handed it to his lovely fellow- 
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passenger. She accepted it with a smile, glancing with feminine 
curiosity at the dressing-case, with its choice and costly contents. 

“T am going to London, for a friend’s wedding—Ah, you are 
laughing. You gentlemen always say we girls never think of any- 
thing but weddings, and getting married, and all that kind of 
thing,” continued Miss Ada, in her lively, chatty way. 

“Well, it isa matter to be looked at in a serious light,” said 
the Rev. Septimus, a mixture of rebuke and sympathy in his 
tones. The rev. gentleman was pleasantly aware that his voice 
was remarkably melodious, and he did not at all dislike to hear 
himself talk, especially to ladies, who appreciate these nice 
points. 

“T am in a fright,” Miss Ada went on, “ because I have papa’s 
wedding present here—it is so lovely. I almost wish I was going 
to get married myself, to have such a splendid present. It is 
a necklace. I must show it to you, because you are so kind, and 
although you are not really a friend of papa’s, I hope you will let 
him thank you for taking care of me when we get to the station. 
How long shall we be ?” 

“ About twenty minutes now,” said the rector, consulting his 
gold watch—a gift from his parishioners. 

“Thanks—so much. See;” and the charming young lady, in 
that frank trustful way evidently natural to her, unfastened a 
small morocco leather bag which the rector had not noticed, and 
produced from it an oblong red leather case. This she opened, 
displaying a superb diamond necklace. “Isn’t it sweet—isn’t it 
lovely ?” she cried, with the joyous delight of a child handling a 
new plaything, her eyes sparkling as bright as the precious stones 
would scintillate under gleaming lamps. 

The rector, to please her, took the case, and looked at the 
necklace. He was no judge of such toys, but seemingly it was of 
rare value. 

“You must be careful, my dear madam,” he said, returning it 
toher. There are so many thieves about, many of them crafty 
and practised in their evil trade, and that small bag does not look 
very safe.” 

“ Oh, nobody will imagine I have it with me,” answered Miss 
Ada, laughing carelessly, replacing the case in her handbag. 
** And papa will be sure to meet me at Crofton—the next station, 
you know. I do so wish you knew papa. I am sure you would 
like one another somuch. And I am quite sure you would be 
delighted with mamma.” 

The rector laughed. It was pleasant to have found favour in 
the eyes of so pretty a creature, even if she were slyly making 
fun of him. 
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“T feel very highly gratified,” he said, with a benign smile. 
The lively prattle helped to lighten the tedium of the journey, 
even if it led to nothing. And sometimes agreeable acquaintances 
are accidentally met with in the most unexpected way. Nobody 
can ever truly prophesy what may happen. This is an odd 
jumbled world of change and surprises, even to those who step 
softly over its smoothest places. The amiable rector was not an 
imaginative man, but many thoughts and fancies capered 
sportively through his brain at this moment, airy and nimble, 
perhaps, as butterflies flickering through summer sunshine or 
elfin sprites dancing idly in the moonlight. . 

* You think me silly for chattering away like this,” cried Miss 
Ada. “ But I really can’t help thinking I must have heard of you, 
or seen some portrait of you somewhere ; you seem so like a friend 
—you know what I mean—it is so hard to explain. But no matter. 
They all laugh at me for being so childish, so babyish. As I am 
the only child, don’t you see, I have always been spoilt.” 

“T can easily imagine that,” replied the Rev. Septimus with an 
air of delicate gallantry. 

* Ah, you are laughing at me, like all the rest,” half pouted 
Miss Ada. 

* Laughing? Dear, dear, dear,” protested the rev. gentleman. 

* Yes, absolutely. But would you mind telling me the exact 
time, please? I forgot to put on my watch, coming away in a 
hurry,’ said the charming young lady. “I wm so impatient to see 
my friend, my dear Marie. We have so much to talk about.” 

* No doubt.” The mental picture conjured up on the mind’s 
camera of two beautiful girls eagerly chatting, cooing, exchanging 
confidences about their lovers, their dresses, their toys and amuse- 
ments, was to a certain extent a fascinating vision. However, he 
drew out his watch, and named the precise time. 

* 1 am rude enough to admire your watch,” exclaimed Miss Ada 
in her baby fashion. The rector feared she was just a little 
addicted to flirting, but it is a pardonable sin if not carried too 
far. He smiled. 

“Yes,” he responded. “A gift from my parishioners.” 

** That shows how they appreciate you,” said Miss Ada, with an 
upward glance through her long eyelashes. “A valuable gift, I 
am sure.” 

“It is. I believe it is worth from sixty to eighty guineas,” said 
the rector, pardonable pride in his air and tone. 

* May I look at it?” 

* Certainly.” He detached it from the chain, and laid it on her 
little open palm. 

“It is very pretty,” said Miss Ada, admiringly, yet critically. 
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“It is so like one uncle Charles has—Sir Charles Crampton. Do 
you know him ?” 

“‘T am sorry to say I do not,” replied the rector. ‘ We shall be 
at the station now in seven or eight minutes.” 

“ What a pity—I mean I am so glad,” said the young lady in a 
little confusion, the prettiest blush conceivable dyeing her cheeks 
for a moment as she handed the watch back to the rev. gentleman. 
“ Now mind you dcn’t lose that,” she added, shaking her finger at 
him with the warning air of some mob-capped granny just stepped 
out from a nursery rhyme. 

* Ah, I am very careful.” 

“ Gentlemen always think that. They always fancy they are so 
clever, and so well prepared against all snares and dangers. Is 
that the station ?” she suddenly asked, excitedly. 

“Yes.” The rector felt mildly regretful; the pleasant minutes 
had flown past like a flash. 

Miss Ada clapped her hands gleefully. She seemed a very 
sprite, a Puck, an Ariel, a being not to be easily matched for 
grace, beauty, good humour, enchantingly frank ways—a charming 
creature, even if given to flirting. But all pretty girls flirt 
when a chance offers, and ugly or even plain girls amuse them- 
selves, too, with that pleasing pastime. The rector sighed. Should 
he ever again meet this guileless, amiable young woman? Maybe 
not. And if not, what matter ? 

The train rapidly swept into the station. Miss Ada eagerly, 
anxiously gazed at the platform, where another bustling, jostling 
crowd was scattered. 

“IT see papa! and uncle Charles is with him—what a surprise!” 
she cried gaily. “I don’t see my maid. O, Bellamy, Bellamy, 
how tiresome you are! But 1 am stupid myself; of course she 
inustn’t get out till the train stops. Could I get out for a minute, 
and just run to see where she is? I am going to play a prank 
on papa. He loves a joke; he is full of fun. I will pretend not 
to be myself at all. It will be such fun.” She quickly threw a 
thick brown gossamer veil over her bonnet, pulling it closely over 
her face, then she whisked a light gray wrap completely round her 
figure. 

“T think it would be wisest to stay where youare. Your father 
is sure to see you if you show yourself. Besides, he will doubtless 
go to all the carriages, and—and your maid will signal to him,” 
urged the rector. 

“QO, but I must tease him,” cried Miss Ada, who was evidently 
used to doing exactly as she pleased, and objected to being 
thwarted in any wayward caprice. “I won’t 1isk dropping this 
-—do take care of it for me—only just a minute, you know;” 
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pushing the morocco case containing the diamond necklace into 
his reluctant hands. ‘“ There is papa—that tall man in an ulster. 
Don’t let him see me; let me out, quick. It is only for fun. I 
will ask him to come in here if you don’t mind.” 

The train stopped, and the lively young lady, without waiting 
for advice or assistance, whisked open the door, sprang to the 
platform, carefully keeping her face concealed, and darted away, 
light as a swallow, to hide for a moment, like some gay, frolic- 
some, thoughtless child, unused to control. 

The tall gentleman whom she had indicated as her father, 
together with his companion, were obviously seeking for the 
lov ely teasing girl. They looked about, scanning every one 
quietly but sharply, and then began walking along the line of 
carriages. The elderly respectable maid apparently retained her 
seat. She was nowhere to be seen; but the rector, watching the 
little incident with some amusement, was obliged to acknowledge 
to himself that he had scarcely glanced at her, and should 
decidedly not be able to recollect even the general aspect of her 
prosaic figure. There was an expression of anxiety on the face of 
the taller man, General Marine, as the rector presumed him to 
be, which was natural under the circumstances. 

The two gentlemen paused at the door of the compartment in 
which the smiling rector remained seated. The leader scanned 
the clerical traveller attentively, and glanced swiftly over the 
seats, the floor, the racks, then again at the sole occupant of the 
carriage. 

“ Pardon me,” he began courteously. 

“Certainly. I think practical joking is a foolish amusement,’ 
responded the Rev. Septimus with bland politeness, oer -d 
with cordiality. “I may at once relieve your natural anxiety by 
informing you that your daughter has only this moment run 
away, out of girlish gaiety, to play at hide-and-seek with you.” 

“T don’t understand you,” coldly answered the tall stranger. 
“Your looks are more respectable than your ways, sir. Allow 
me ;” and leaning in at the window, he attempted to lay his 
hand on the red morocco case lying conspicuously on the rey. 
gentleman’s knee. 

“Most decidedly not,” exclaimed the rector, whipping the 
costly toy into one of the outer pockets of his travelling coat. A 
rapid surmise led him to guess that this highly distinguished-look- 
ing stranger was either as fond of practical joking as his beautiful 
daughter, or else a daring railway thief. He feared the latter— 
yet how eminently sedate and sober his aspect, while his expression 
was open, albeit somewhat stern. 

** Appearances are against you, my good sir,” said the stranger, 
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speaking in a subdued tone. ‘ We have no time to lose. If you 
will not permit me to inspect that case, containing,I understand, 
a valuable diamond necklace, I shall be obliged to request you 
to accompany me and my friend here to the station-master’s 
office.” 

“T shall do neither the one nor the other. Unless there is 
some grievous mistake, your conduct is positively impertinent. 
I decline to relinquish this case, whatever it contains, to any one 
but the person who has intrusted it to me. And I shall most 
decidedly not accompany you anywhere,” said the rector, 
haughtily, assuming his most severe clerical air. 

“We shall see. That necklace belongs to the Countess of 
Airly; you can see her initals and coronet on the outside, 
and * 

A sad, half-pitying thought darted through the rector’s mind. 
The true fact of the matter was, evidently, that the beautiful 
girl was a young countess; she was flying from home, and this 
was not her father, but perchance a tyrannical husband. Her 
young life, her bright future, her tender heart had all been 
sacrificed on the altar of ambition ; ; what a pitiful story! Per- 
chance she was guilty—she loved another. But before he could 
reply, the other continued roughly—* And it has been stolen.” 

* Not by me,” cried the Rev. Septimus, utterly shocked. 

“That remains to be proved. Lord Airly has telegraphed that 
his wife’s dressing-case was opened at the station this train has 
just quitted.” 

The Rev. Septimus turned visibly pale. ‘ But—surely——” 

“IT regret that we should be under the necessity of insisting on 
your coming with us,” urged the stranger. 

* Are you not, then, General Marine ? ” 

“Tam not. My name is Doughty, and I am a member of the 
Detective Force. Here is my card, if you wish to see it.” 

“There must be, surely, some terrible mistake,” stammered 
the rev. gentleman, looking about with a scared gaze for the 

vanished beauty who had flown so mysteriously. He could not 
believe that she had totally disappeared, leaving him in so pain- 
fully embarrassing a situation. “I will explain. 

“It happens very awkwardly that the stolen property is found 
in your possession,” said Detective Doughty, touched by his 
dismay. ‘I have no doubt you will be able to explain matters. 
Did you say a young person handed it to you? Tall, showy- 
looking, dressed up to the nines, talkative, and plausible as the 
devil himself? ” 

“Something of that kind,” answered the rector, searching 
hurriedly for his dressing-case in order to produce one of his cards. 
VOL. XXXVIII, li 
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“Time presses. The train leaves in ten minutes, You 
probably do not want to have a scene, or a scuffle,” said the 
detective, gently but firmly. 

The rector mechanically put his hand to his waistcoat pocket 
to take out his watch; with a little cry of alarm, he glanced 
down—his watch was gone, and the chain hung uselessly. He 
turned again, cold with fear, to seek for his dressing-case: that, 
too, had gone. It had contained, among its various stores, some 
forty or fifty pounds in gold. 

“Sally Lightfingers, as we call her—she says her name is 
Quickly, but she invents new names every time she wants an 
alias—Miss Sally was at the station, and is suspected of stealing 
the necklace,” said Mr. Doughty, watching the movements of the 
unhappy traveller attentiv ely, and with some professional interest. 
“ If a young woman such as I described has been with you, and 
gave you the necklace, it was Sally, in all likelihood, and she saw 
me plain enough, though I couldn't spot her anywhere, and she 
was afraid of falling into my clutches, especially as I want her 
about another similar affair.” 

Oh, horrible, most horrible! It was but too clear: the Rev. 
Septimus Haslingdean was now convinced that he had been most 
cruelly duped, pla ryed upon by a base, designing, artful wretch. 

“It must be so,” he meekly assented. Is there—is there any 
chance of my being able to recover my things ? ” 

“T can’t say. We must dispose of this other little business 
first. I quite believe you have had nothing to do with the affair 
beyond what you say, but it is deucedly unlucky for you. Who 
are you, may I ask ?” 

The unfortunate victim mentioned his name and place of abode, 
gathered his remaining properties together, and rose, as a martyr 
might prepare to go to the stake. Mr. Doughty made a sign to 
one of the porters to assist, and a melancholy, almost funereal 
procession was formed. 

A certain famous Greek artist found it more easy or more sug- 
gestive to paint a curtain or a veil than a human countenance ex- 
pressing the depths of human anguish. It is much more easy and 
less harrowing to imagine a curtain drawn before the stately figure 
of the unhappy rector as he accompanied his unwelcome janitors to 
the station-master’s office than to describe the distracting tumult 
of thought which surged over his brain, and evinced itself in 
feebleness of step and agonized pallor of visage. He felt assured 
he could easily exculpate himself, and throw off the frightful 
imputation of being a common thief, but the sense of his own 
mortifying loss, the feeling that he had been duped like the 
simplest Moses Primrose, was too much to bear with calmness. 
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A gentleman was with the station-master—the Earl of Airly. 
He had come by the train which had conveyed the rector and 
his too bewitching fellow-passenger. In a few brief words, Mr. 
Doughty explained the state of affairs. The earl lifted his hat 
with kindly courtésy to the hero of the unlucky adventure, who 
drew forth the case containing the necklace. 

“T have not the slightest doubt all is as you say,” observed the 
station-master, gravely; “but I must not act on my own 
responsibility, sir. I have only your own word—you do not seem 
to have any credentials proving that you are really the Reverend 
Mr. Haslingdean, and we get so imposed upon.” 

“TI have letters in my pocket directed to me,” pleaded the 
Rey. Septimus. 

“Well. That is something. But this isa serious matter. I 
should probably get myself into trouble if I let you go without 
being absolutely sure you ere what you profess to be,” remonstrated 
the station-master. 

See. I have only one more station to reach: if you require 
positive proof, will you let one of these gentlemen come with me ? 
My trap will be in waiting—I have only about half-a-mile to drive ; 
if he can come with me, he can drive with me to my house,” said 
the rector. 

“Yes. I think that would do. I feel sure it is all as you say, 
but you know, sir——” apologized the station-master. 

* T should prefer to have the matter properly cleared up,” said 
the Rev. Septimus, with some dignity. “And I have to request 
advice with regard to recovering my own property, which has 
been stolen.” 

“ As for that, sir, I fancy you have but a poor chance,” observed 
Mr. Doughty. “If it is Madam Sally who has played you this 
trick, I give you next to no hope of hearing of the watch or any- 
thing else; she is one of the most artful minxes ever heard of. 
We will do our best, Lut——” He shrugged his shoulders. “ Mr. 
Stanmore, here, will go with you, and he can take down all 
necessary particulars.” 

“T regret exceedingly this unfortunate affair, my dear sir,” 
remarked Lord Airly, “although I am thankful to regain 
possession of my wife’s necklace, not only for its own value, but 
because it was a gift from her father, who is dead. Good day, 
Mr. Haslingdean. I, for one, do not doubt for a moment all has 
happened as you say. I trust you may be able to trace the real 
culprit and recover your own property.” 

“Thank you,” said the rector, in a more or less hollow voice. 
Then he went out again, the station-master walking beside him, 
the two detectives following at a short distance, the porter 
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carrying the rector’s wraps and other belongings bringing up 
the rear. 

3ut as they passed down the platform, a big, burly individual, 
recognized by the station-master as one of the chief directors, met 
the group. He chanced by good fortune to be an intimate friend 
of the rector’s ; he had been an old college chum. 

** Hallo, my dear Haslingdean,” he cried, seizing him by the 
hand. “Well met. I am delighted to see you. Where are you 
coming from? Been indulging in one of your rare holidays, eh ? 
You don’t often afford yourself that indulgence.” 

*“T have been staying with some friends for a short time, and 
am now returning home,” said the Rey. Septimus. “I have just 
met with an unpleasant adventure, however, and I hail you as a 
kind of deliverer.” In a few hasty words he explained the 
dilemma in which he found himself. His friend, while sym- 
pathizing with his griefs, could not help bursting intoa hearty fit 
of laughter. 

* You are not the first fellow who has been made a fool of by a 
pretty woman, and I suppose you won't be the last; but it is a 
deuce of a bother for you, especially about the watch,” said his 
friend, still laughing. “It’s a!l right,” he added to the station- 
master, who touched his cap lightly, and retired. “I am going 
on to London; I will go with you as far as your station, if you like.” 

The rector gave the necessary instructions to Mr. Stanmore, 
and re-entered the train with his friend. He finished his journey 
in safety, perhaps not a wiser but indubitably a sadder man than 
when he had started. 

Gladly would he have locked the fact of his losses within the 
safe keeping of his own breast, but it was hopeless to conceal it 
from his housekeeper and the servants. Day by day he waited 
for a gleam of hope, but in vain; his treasured watch and his 
dressing-case had gone from his gaze like the last traces of some 
beautiful dream. 

Perhaps, when his adoring parishioners discover his sad loss, 
they will present him with another watch, or some similar token 
of admiration and affection. 


<. C. NEEDHAM. 

















IN THE RING. 
sy LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF “ BLACKWATER TOWERS,” “COUSIN DICK,” “THE LITTLE WITNESS,” &c. 


CuarTeR XVII. 
A FALSE STEP, 


“ AND of course,’ I think I hear my reader say, “ Jerry woke up 
the next morning feeling quite himself again; he slipped into his 
old place in the show, the ring-master and his wife were got out 
of the way somehow, till Lizette like a sensible girl forgot all her 
feelings for the former, or at least thought better of her love fer 
him, and let Jerry win his way step by step until he quite stole her 
heart away, and they were married and lived happily ever after.” 

I only wish I could say fate was as kind as my reader, for then 
much pain and sorrow might have been saved ; but there is an evil 
genius as well as a good one which rules our lives, and so I fear, to 
tell my tale truthfully, 1 must say that my reader is mistaken. 

If Jerry’s intention was to do as stated above, his hopes were 
sadly doomed to disappointment. 

On the morning following the night which brought such 
strange things to light, he certainly did wake, but as certainly not 
feeling himself again. Jt was in fact to find ‘himself a prey to far 
worse pains in his foot than any he had yet experienced, to say 
nothing of a severe cold which he had caught during his wet ride. 

He tried, however, with his usual cheeriness to make the best of 
things, declared his cold would be all right on the morrow, while 
a little more of the doctor’s stuff applied to his foot would soon 
reduce it to order. 

His hopes seemed likely to be fulfilled in one direction but not 
so in the other. His cold seemed but a slight affair; but as that 
grew better his foot grew rapidly worse, indeed the pain became 
so unbearable that he readily consented to once more putting 
himself under the doctor’s hands. 

That gentleman was accordingly sent for, and came on his way 
to evening church, it being Sunday. 
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He examined the foot, asked many questions relative to what 
use it had been put on the day before, all of which Jerry very 
reluctantly and with not a little misgiving answered, and ended 
by shaking his head ominously in a way which froze the marrow 
in our hero’s bones—at the same time rendering him unusually 
passionate—and was at length induced to give his verdict. 

As before, he used a lot of technical language—so inwardly did 
Jerry—the long and the short of which was that his evil prophecies 
had come true; of course the unfeeling fiend could not avoid 
looking a little pleased that they had—no one could blame him 
for feeling glad at this triumph: Jerry’s injudicious use of the 
injured member had undone all the good that had been done, and 
unless, as mentioned before, he chose to run the risk of being lame 
for life, he must submit quietly t o go through a more lengthened 
term of imprisonment than hitherto. 

If before the knowledge of his dcom had had a most direful 
effect upon the young clown, his feelings on the former occasion 
were nothing to those which now filled his breast. 

The show started on its wanderings on the morrow and he 
should be left behind! Lizette would go without him—without 
any one to be her true friend—alone with people who perhaps 
meant well, but might not always act so—alone when she was 
most in need of some one to stand by her, to help and encourage 
her in her hour of trial—alone, every day to see the man who 
was to have been her husband—who had won her heart and then 
flung it back at her—see the false lover, friend, and man fawn and 
hang round his handsome wife and bestow upon her the caresses 
that once had been hers—to know what he was to her, and what 
he was to himself—the treacherous, mean hound. 

Yes, day by day Lizette would have to meet him as a stranger, 
and all so soon yesterday, when she had imagined like 
Jerry that ber fears had been silly and groundless; that if, as she 
had done lately, her little heart had been made to flutter sadly 
because the proud manager’s daughter had demanded of him 
some service, or because he had been less ready to pay her the 
many little attentions he had been wont to claim so eagerly till 
Miss Petman came, those tears she. had let fall were but idle, 
ungrateful ones: it was her silly jealousy had made the clouds 
gather and cast a shadow; then the sunshine of the love she craved 
had cast its beams around once more and the sky was clear 
again. Now it is no dream, no fancy of her own making, the 
storm has fallen without a word of warning on her head and she 
must bear its fury long, when a strong kindly soul was so ready 
and willing to be at her side to soothe ‘and cheer her, to fight her 
battles—to be as he has ever been, her friend. 
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For some time after the doctor left, Jerry had a very bad half- 
hour, the usual quart d’*hewre was not sufficient for him, the fury 
into which he worked himself causing his landlady no little 
anxiety lest he was sickening for an attack of brain fever. 

At first he swore he would go with the -show, nothing on earth 
should stop him, “ he’d go if he went on his head (which remark, 
as we know, he could easily have carried out), he’d see the doctor 
hanged before he obeyed him, he was an old fool and a swindler, 
who thought his patient was a fool or a baby to be ordered about 
as he chose.” This statement he repeated at least half-a-dozen 
times, each time in a more forcible manner, at last working him- 
self up to such a pitch that in spite of all Mrs. Parkins could say 
he got up and essayed to walk across the room to try his powers. 

The first two or three steps were all right, at the fourth he had 
a sharp warning that he had better desist, but disregarding it, he 
tried one more, with the result of his executing a most inartistic 
fall on to the floor, where he sat for some moments holding his 
injured member with both hands, his mouth twisted up into a 
most curious shape, his face getting every moment of a deeper 
scarlet hue with each spasm of pain. After this, he gave up all 
thoughts of taking another step, allowed himself to be helped 
back to his chair, like a lame dog to his kennel as he phrased it, 
where he not too graciously dismissed his willing nurses, and alone 
in the dingy little parlour, gave himself up to such a fit of the 
sulks as he had never been known to indulge in before. 

As, however, this way of venting his feelings did no harm to 
any one, but only made him feel very much ashamed of himself 
afterwards, he might have pitched upon a worse. 

At any rate it sucessfully cleared the atmosphere. After that 
half-hour he was a wiser, if a sadder man. With the utmost 
humility he promised obedience to every order of the doctor’s, 
astonishing that gentleman—who had previously looked upon this 
patient as one of the very rough-and-ready sort—by his politeness 
and courtesy when next he paid him a visit. 

He also resolved to attend to every direction and suffer 
resignedly the quzer sensations up and down his back which the 
application of some of the remedies produced, and vowed that 
nothing in the world should make him walk on two feet again 
until he had the doctor’s full permission. 

Having thus, as he called it, given himself up to his tormentors, 
Jerry saw the day go by with calm resignation—in his determina- 
tionto be perfectly patient giving himself no chance to escape 
from what, had he been poetically inclined, he might have called 
“the chains of fate.” 

In his stupidity it never occurred to him to make an effort to 
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see the object of all his uneasiness. Truth to tell, as is very often 
the case, the reflections of the evening before assumed a very 
different complexion in the sober light of the morning. 

Thus Jerry’s very rosy plan for the promotion of his own and 
Lizette’s future happiness, which had seemed so very delightful 
on the night before, now appeared in a very different garb. It 
seemed to him that in his excitement he had been guilty of a 
piece of selfishness, in which he placed his own happiness far 
before that of the person most concerned—namely, Lizette. 
How was it likely, he said to himself, as he recalled the white, 
wan face which had haunted him the whole night through—how was 
it likely the little German girl would so soon recover from the 
blow she had received ? What a fool he had been even to dream of it 
—nay, worse than a fool—what did he not deserve for his selfish 
plans! How lucky it was that circumstances had conspired to 
defeat his object! 

Indeed, so great was his remorse for his now so greatly dis- 
torted intentions that the whole tenor of his thoughts assumed a 
different shape—the hopes of a few hours before were shattered 
once more, and new and what seemed to him far wiser resolutions 
adopted. 

What a pity it is some of us will not be content to be guided by 
impulse, but persist in shaping our courses for ourselves instead 
of trusting in the hand of fate, Providence, or whatever it is 
that shapes our destinies for us. 

Thus with a remorseless hand Jerry once more set to work to 
pull down his castles in the air, and in their place erected a sort 
of makeshift building which he fondly imagined would endure for 
ever and afford ample protection for all his few wishes and fears 
for the future. 

Thus it was that he quietly accepted his fate—keeping one 
thought only present in his mind. It was this—that since it was 
not his luck (so he had decided) to have the greatest desire of 
his life granted, he was not going to waste his life in idle fretting 
over either his own ill lot or, what was far worse, that of the little 
fancy-rider ; but where he couldn’t be anything nearer, he’d be 
what was next best, a true friend and a brother so long as he had 
breath left in his body to be so. 

But even this resolve he had decided to keep a secret, so 
cautious had he become all of a sudden, not thinking that if the 
burden of a nearer relationship might have been irksome to Lizette, 
the knowledge that she had one true, devoted friend in the world 
which seemed so dreary and bare to her now, could not have been 
without comfort to her. But it is just like this, that when over- 
daring might be pardoned, we often err on the side of over-caution. 
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So the day went by very slowly for Jerry, and still more so for a 
weary little lovelorn damsel in a still more lonely lodging in the 
little country town. 

And while I am upon the subject, no doubt my reader is 
anxious for some elucidation of the conduct of my fine gentle- 
manly young ring-master. This, I fear, is impossible. 

It may be implied that I am prejudiced somewhat in favour of 
my hero because he is a good-natured sort of fellow, whom nature 
has not treated very liberally as. regards outward exterior, hence 
my reason for making him out to be far from an Adonis, while 
by the rule of contraries the villain of my play is so much his 
opposite. 

Judging from this it would seem that in looking round us for 
those we should trust, we should place our faith in those whose 
claim as ornaments to society is small; but such is not the case. 
I am only stating facts as they are known to me, and can only 
regret that my hero can never be anything but a very common- 
place circus clown, living his life as best he knows how, like most 
of us, and only feeling what any of us would have done under the 
same circumstances—especially with such an influence as the 
little German girl’s to bear upon him, in the same degree as even 
the tiniest rushlight will have upon the gloom of a darkened 
room, yet such as will be utterly unnoticed before the over- 
powering glare of a flaring gas lamp. 

Such may have been the young ring-master’s comparison 
between the two women with whom he had been brought in 
contact ; but what had led him to act as he did, it is difficult to 
Say. 

‘It has been pleaded before now, that even a man’s love may 
be blinded and dazzled by the brightness of a totally unexpected 
prospect of social advantages. The question has been argued too 
often for me to attempt to take up one side or the other. My 
reader must form what conclusion he or she is able, by looking 
at the plain facts of the case in what light they appear to him or 
her. 

it is an indisputable point that until he chose to favour the 
little fancy-rider with his attentions, the young German had been 
somewhat disdainful in his relations with any of the fairer sex. 
What, then, could have been his reason for a change in his habits ? 
It might certainly have been the sympathy which a stranger in 
a foreign land unconsciously feels in one of his fel!ow-countrymen, 
<0 then his conduct on their first meeting certainly goes against 
1im. 

Even allowing for the excuses which Lizette herself made for 
him on that occasion, had not Jerry more than one proof that the 
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intercourse was something more than a mere friendship founded 
on the sympathy of having the same land as a birth-place ? 

To tell the truth, I do not believe this consideration had any 
weight with the young German. To me his view of the case 
must either have been pure love, such as any one who came in 
daily contact with Lizette might have easily entertained, or else a 
more worldly sense of the advantages she had over the rest of the 
company : how useful she would be supposing he (the ring-master) 
was ever able to scrape up enough money—he was by no means 
an extravagant fellow—to start a show on his own account, which, 
by dint of great perseverance, he should raise to a point of far 
greater celebrity than that of Charles Petman himself. 

Nowadays, when old-fashioned chivalry is quite an exploded 
idea, no one can blame a man for lovking to his interests, even 
in the circumstances of his marriage—it is far better in some 
people’s opinion to live contentedly than blissfully—but I for one 
rebel against the idea of any one placing my heroine’s social 
werth against the love which she above many others was 
calculated to a 

To tell the truth, I don’t believe Carl Herman ever entertained 
such ambitious ideas of bettering himself, as the saying goes. 
He was quite content to live and let live so long as he did not 
have to exert himself too much. His was just one of those 
natures which drift alone with the current without any effort, but 
will often float into a safe harbour, that others have striven 
for in vain. 

It is as likely as not that even while submitting to be led away 
by the charm of sweet little Lizette’s manner, he ‘would shake his 
head and say to himself that he was a fool, only the next 
moment to give way to the impulse which led him to hold out 
such hopes to the only too happy girl as would set her heart 
beating with wild delight as to the happy future which was 
opening out before her. 

What was to be the end of it all may or may not have 
concerned him. It is as likely as not that by-and-by his natural 
indolence might have been conquered by Lizette, and they would 
have been married, whether happily or not it is impossible to say ; 
more likely than not with such a wife for a guiding star of his 
existence—for women are but better angels clad in a mortal dress 
lest our poor consciences should take fright at their purity in 
contrast to our own darker hue—but all the same, time had 
gone on and that sacred promise which was to be the first link in 
the chain which was to bind them together had never been uttered. 

Of course there had been hints, ‘and vague surmises, and such 
like dimly-expressed dreams in which all lovers are prone to 
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indulge ; but what else had Lizette to show of what had been her 
one thought for so long? A few dead flowers, one or two hastily 
written notes—that was all, unless one throws into the scale 
bitter memories of what was and still more bitter ones of what 
have been. 

It is, perhaps my reader will say, only the fate which more than 
one too confiding nature has been the victim of; but I ask in 
return, does that make it any the less hard for my heroine 
to bear ? 

It was, then, hard for her? Yes, very hard; the struggle such 
as only those who have gone through it can tell. 

The sky had been so very bright once in those days gone 
by, when in the depth of her foolish little heart Lizette had said 
“Carl loves me, he is my Carl. He calls me meine geliebte, 
my beloved, my little one, my all in all,” and ever so many 
pretty, endearing names, to say nothing of the many kisses he 
snatched from the soft cheeks which needed no touch of rouge to 
heighten their rosiness. 

That was what had once been; what is that ? She is nothing to 
him, she may not even think too much of what might have been, 
for he is her lover no longer, but the husband of the proud 
manager’s daughter, may no say to him of the sorrow which is in 
her heart, for he will not care to hear; who knows but what 
perhaps he may laugh at her, perhaps even now he has done so with 
his beautiful wife because she, poor insignificant little Lizette, 
does not quite know how to speak the hard English. Laugh ? 
Yes, laugh at her, and at the thought the hot blood burnt in the 
pale cheeks for a moment, then died away leaving them pale and 
colourless as before. Yes, he might laugh. Then again came the 
old thought, “ And I loved him so,” uttered oh, so wearily, while 
the aching head was pillowed on two cold hands. “ Oh, if I could 
only go away, right away where no one knew, where no one smiled 
kindly at me, but fond to joke when they thought I could not hear ; 
they heard what he (Mr. Petman) said on that night ” (there is no 
need to say what night she meant), and again the fiery flush rose, 
and the breast beneath the sober black dress rose and fell with a 
wave of passionate wildness which daily became more violent. 
“Do they say with him I brought it to myself ?—I flung myself 
to him ?—I was a silly—fool? Was not he the first to pay the 
court, not 1? but yet—I loved him so,I may not have known 
what came. But I cannot have been unlike other girls; I used to 
say to myself, Lizette, Lizette, you are silly, he cares not so much 
for you as if you were his little finger, and I used to say he will 
not come and walk and talk with you to-night, nor bring the 
flowers, or say pretty things and call you ‘darling’ like he did 
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last night, he was in play then, he has tired of the fun, you are 
silly, Lizette, he will not come to-night ; that is what I said, but I 
would watch for him, I would tell he was near because my heart 
went I knew not why, pit-pat, so fast—so fast—so that when he 
came I had no words to say him ‘ good day,’ but when he did not 
come I felt as though all the lights were gone out, the music was 
not sweet, but loud, it deafened me, and I would long to run 
away and hide myself. Yes, I loved him so much and more, 
more than any one in the world, and now he is her husband; they 
say he is happy, he will be rich and she is beautiful, and I must 
meet them face to face each day, and he is nothing to me, he does 
not love me, he never did, they say, or he would not have done as 
he has done, it was only acting to please me, men often do it for 
fun, but it is fun I cannot feel to laugh at, it was cruel, because 
he might have seen it, how I loved him, oh so much. I have 
no one else in all the world.” 

Such was poor. little Lizette’s ery, perhaps only the echo of 
many such as she who have been betricked and befooled by their 
too great faith, but nevertheless, none the less full of bitterness 
because of that reason. 

For not only was there that dreariness which naturally succeeds 
such a blow, but there was also that sense of loneliness and utter 
friendliness which was doubly strong in her case, both because of 
the way her whole life had been bound up in her lover's, and 
because in reality she was alone and friendless. ‘ How could I 
help loving him ? I had no one else in all the world.” 

If only Jerry i in his wiseacre mood could have heard that des- 
pairing cry! 

But he did not. He shut himself up in his prison, as he called 
it, waiting with as much patience as he could scrape together till 
he should be once more free and able to begin the task he had set 
himself of being Lizette’s friend. 

As regards the length of time he was to occupy this position, 
he did not stay to ask himself, he only knew that the little 
German girl wanted a friend and protector, and that was what he 
was going to be, to the exclusion of all other thoughts, which had 
once filled him with such expectation and delight. 

But Lizette, as I have said, did not know this. So the days 
passed slowly away for both, one longing for comfort, the other 
only too willing to give it, but both kept apart by the tide of 
circumstance on one side, and by matter-of-fact reasoning on the 
other. 

Jerry had hoped that without his adopting a course which was 
rather out of his new plans, namely, that of sending word to 
Lizette that he would have liked to have seen her before she 
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starte1--what was he to say to her when she came, since his was 
to be a silent brotherly friendship, without protestation of any 
sort ?—Lizette would pay him a visit during the day, but his 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. 

As it happened, Smith, having no suspicion that anything 
was materially wrong with the young clown, did not of course 
think of going to see him; indeed, even had he wanted to-do so 
it is doubtful whether he would have been able to carry out his 
intention, since he was so very actively engaged every moment of 
the day in the necessary preparations for the departure on the 
morrow. 

After what had occurred, too, the rest of the company fought 
rather shy of our hero. It might have been that they had a 
selfich motive for so doing, opining that it would not be in their 
own interests to make too great a show of cordiality towards the 
clown, who had openly dared to exhibit such signs of hostility 
towards their worthy manager. 

At any rate, it was not until the next day, at the time of per- 
formance, that it was known that Jerry was doomed to a second 
term of imprisonment, when of course there were too many miles 
between him and his comrades for a repetition of any visits of 
consolation. 

I am not sure that his absence was not rather a relief than 
otherwise to all parties concerned. It was easy enough to over- 
look the presence of one who was only too willing to be allowed to 
pass in and out to her duties unnoticed; but Jerry’s presence 
would have no doubt been the cause of no little dissension 
prompted by his presence and bearing towards the manager. 

Lizette heard the news too, but she only sighed again, not 
because she was so very full of grief at the news, but because she 
was fast getting into the habit of sighing. The fact itself was 
but one more drop in the cup of bitterness, a very small one in 
the overwhelming flow which had filled it to the brim. Thus 
it was that Lizette was left to fight her battle all alone, to meet 
her trouble face to face, day by day, without any one to fight 
her battles, or to make an open stand in her defence, because of 
the fear in which the mighty Charles Petman was held. 

It is true that, great favourite as she was, nearly every one 
was ready to do her any service which might not have caused any 
prejudice against themselves, but this Lizette either was too 
proud or too careless to allow. 

At least so it appeared; for myself I doubt if she had any idea 
of making plans for what was to come. She seemed to those who 
knew her best to be perfectly content, since it was willed— 
in spite of her many prayers that she should die—to live in 
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the present, striving to forget the past and taking no thoughts 
for the future. 

How many hearts have sought to do the same, and how few 
have succeeded? To persevere in such a course to the end is not 
possible. Strive as we will we must help nature in some way ; 
if we live we must do so in a double sense. Neither of the three 
sisters can subsist alone. “Is” cannot suffice for us for ever, 
“ Was” and “ Will be” must be there also or there will be an 
end to all. 

Lizette in her loneliness and sorrow tried hard to hold out 
against time, the great doctor of all ills. There are some of us 
who, when we have been deeply wounded, would rather be left 
alone to die than go through all the agony of healing, rather than 
find out then how sharp the blow has been that struck us down ; 
rather than fight the fight back to life, for which we seem neither 
to have the power nor the interest. 

So was it with Lizette. So sorely stricken had she been for 
one so young and guileless, that even the greatest scoffer a 
broken hearts could not have looked at the change in her from 
what she had once been, and not feel pity for one whose sufferings 
vere so legibly written on her features. 

No longer the same light-hearted fairy, whose light-heartedness 
had earned for her the name of the pride of the show, but white- 
faced with a drooping figure and slow, lagging tread she went about 
her duty, always up to time, never failing in her work, but always 
coming in and out like a shadow, shrinking more and more into 
herself if, as happened more often than not, she came in contact 
with either Carl Herman or his wife, the latter having taken 
it into her aristocratic head that she would travel a short time 
with her father’s company. 

It may be a marvel to some of my readers why this young 
lady should have chosen so unimportant a personage as the young 
ring-master for her husband when, according to her father’s 
account, she could have selected a far more distinguished suitor 
from a crowd of others. 

There are two sides to this question. Firstly, it is a matter of 
question whether this favourite boast of Mr. Petman’s was of 
any more value than many others in which he indulged. Secondly, 
taking for granted that the boast had some foundation, the affair 
may be explained thus—a view which I think after circumstances 
tended to confirm. On arriving at her father’s show, of which 
she was to form one of the staple attractions, if,as we suppose, 
she had been used to the court and homage of an acknowledged 
set of admirers, it was but natural that she should miss the many 
little attentions to which she had been accustomed. The members 
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of her father’s company, though, of course, careful not to be 
wanting in ordinary civility, or rather the civility to which her 
position in the show gave her a right, were hardly enough devoted 
to their leader to entertain any very cordial feelings for one 
who, beyond being his relation, inherited many of the least agree- 
able traits in his character. 

Even had they done so, I doubt if their homage would have 
been at all favourably received by the proud beauty. Yet she 
was not willing to take her seat upon too high a throne. There 
was one who on a recent visit to her father had impressed her 
somewhat favourably, and in lieu of some higher aspirant for 
the honour, she felt inclined to bestow her favour upon the one 
man she deemed worthy of it, the young ring-master. To her 
surprise, and no little annoyance, that gentleman showed no 
anxiety to occupy the coveted post of her cavalier, which fact in 
itself was sufficient to arouse her pique, which increased when by- 
and-by she discovered the reason of his reluctance, namely, in the 
shape of a prior hold upon his attention. Knowing how little of 
the true material he possessed—I can hardly say affection—any 
one who, from what I have already said, has gleaned any insight 
into her character, will not be surprised at the course she 
adopted. 

How the affair passed from jest to earnest until the all- 
important step of a secret marriage was accomplished it is 
impossible to say, unless taking into consideration the fascination 
which the young German exercised over his little countrywoman, 
we can imagine that by the same means he managed to sweep 
away the scruples and worldly views which had been carefully 
instilled into Rosa Petman’s mind by her father. At any rate, both 
seemed for the time vastly satisfied with their bargain, were most 
lover-like in their attentions, although a quick reader of character 
might have been suspicious of the change in the ring-master’s 
manner, from indolence and indifference to a ready flow of spirits 
and a devotion towards his wife quite at variance with his usual 
habits, and in the regal way in which the manager’s daughter 
received his homage, alternately petting and scolding him like 
one would a pet poodle. 

Of Mr. Petman’s conduct during the weeks of Jerry’s imprison- 
ment I have not such a favourable report to give. 

As I have said, the thrashing which he had so nearly received 
at the young clown’s hands only cowed him for the moment, 
without leaving any beneficial results. 

On the contrary, more especially because her brave protector 
was not by her side, he used every means in his power to pay off 
the debt of the insult which Jerry had dared to offer him, upon 
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the head of one whom manliness, if not pity, should have bidden 
him pass at least unmolested. 

Coward that he was, he used no open means to torment his 
victim, but let his odious power be felt in a thousand little ways, 
which, like the prick of so many needles, inflicted far more pain 
than a blow with the keenest-edged sword. 

Before “ the row,” as it was not too elegantly but certainly ex- 
pressively called, on the show’s last night at the People’s Gardens, 
as we know, he had been wont to look upon the little fancy- 
rider with favour than otherwise, considering her the smartest 
rider in the show, and congratulating himself on the good fortune 
which had led to his picking up such a very desirable acquisition 
to his company. 

Now, however, all was changed. Lizette had suddenly slipped 
from the high position she had held, and fallen, as it seemed, 
very low indeed. 

As we know, she never failed in her duty, irksome as it had now 
become, unless it was that the gaiety and light-heartedness which 
had hitherto characterized her performance, adding alike to its grace 
and charm, were no longer there. More by force of habit than 
from any real pleasure at the signs of approbation which were 
bestowed upon her performance, she responded to the applause 
which she always earned. Her dress was as neat and as_ pretty 
as usual, and if now an unnatural colour burnt in the once rosy 
cheeks, and one or two other touches of art borrowed from Madame 
Petite were now discernible upon the pretty face which so lately 
had required no touch save Nature’s to make it all that one would 
wish to look upon, it was not that Lizette wished to make herself 
pleasing in the eyes of men—nay, indeed, what did she care now ?— 
but rather that cold inquisitive glances, such as she dreaded, 
might not read in her face the truth she strove to hide. 

For Lizette, after that first night, when she had learnt her fate, 
did try to brave it out. What little feeling she had left in her 
was pride, and night after night she tried to be brave and make 
an outward show of what she did not feel. 

But the task was a hard one, doubly so because of the high and 
relentless power against which she had to contend. At first she 
hoped that in time the utter silence with which she accepted 
covert sneers, jeers, hints, fault-finding, and every form of per- 
secution such as only a nature like the manager’s would have 
dictated, would gain her peace. But such was not the case. 

His vigilance increased rather than decreased. It might have 
been that there was a double reason for this, as certainly after 
circumstances tended to prove. 

Truth to tell, the season of prosperity at the Gardens, during 
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which time the manager had rather given himself up to a period 
of enjoyment such as he rarely allowed himself to indulge in, was 
succeeded by an equally prolonged run of ill luck. 

Business, in fact, was very bad everywhere, and fearful of 
losing the ground he had gained, Mr. Petman lashed up his team 
to a great speed, trying place after place, and in fact exerting 
himself to the very utmost. 

But all to no purpose, or to very little. Business, instead of 
improving, got rather worse, and as a natural, or rather a to-be- 
expected consequence, the manager’s temper did the same. 
Hitherto, as we know, life with the show had been none too 
sweet, but under the foregoing circumstances it was fast becoming 
unbearable. 

To none more so than the poor little fancy-rider. 

Poor little Lizette, when afterwards she looked back at those 
days, she marvelled how it was she had lived through them as she 
did. 

Ah, they were dreary days indeed—when she would sit for 
hours alone in her dreary lodging in some back street, weary, 
oh, so weary of the big, big world, of the long endless hours, 
loving to be alone with no company save her thoughts—and heaven 
knows they were none too pleasant—dreading when the time 
should come to go from the silent solitude of the darkened room 
out into the noise and bustle and glare of the streets, where, now 
that the weather had finally broken up, the summer quite gone, 
more often than not it was to face frost, blinding rain, and biting 
wind, to say nothing of the not too inviting state of the roads; and 
then an even more trying ordeal, when the sober every-day dress 
—Lizette’s pretty costumes had been laid aside, she scarce knowing 
why, donning once more the dingy little frocks which she had so 
lately laid aside—was exchanged for the fairy robes with their 
lace and spangles, the pallid cheeks and dark lines hidden under 
the rouge and powder, and then out into the ante-room to wait 
in the cold, amidst not too polite company, whose tempers were, 
like that of their head, by no means improved by the weather, to 
meet as a stranger, at least to all appearances, the man who 
once had been the first to wait upon her presence and deplore her 
absence, to see him heaping his attentions on his wife, a slave to 
his caprice, submitting even to be bullied and trampled upon by 
his father-in-law, above all to be the butt of a spite which was 
malicious enough to be perfectly inhuman. 

Could only that brave heart, undergoing equally unwillingly a 
like imprisonment, have known how, dreary as he had drawn the 
picture of Lizette’s life, his colours were many times too bright! 
Could only he have known how much the forlorn little German - 
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girl was in need of a friend, he would have rather risked the pair 
of crutches which the doctor suspended over his head, like two 
copies of the sword of Damocles—if I may be permitted to make 
the comparison—risked! Jerry would have risked everything he 
possessed, his very life, to have gone to her aid. 

But he did not know, he only lived out the long days 
alone, and trying hard to be patient till he should be free once 
more. 

For Lizette there was no patience. Through her trial, bitter 
as it was, her submission was not that of one who willingly bends 
her neck to the yoke, but rather that of one who has no power to 
resist the fury of the storm, the bowing of a broken reed, not of 
a bent one, wanting but a few more blasts to carry away the poor 
fragile body which had struggled so long. “Is it going to be like 
this always?” she asked herself one night about two months after 
the last night at the Gardens, when cold, tired, and miserable she 
sat alone as usual in her small room, sitting thinking, thinking, 
thinking as she was always doing lately, with her head in her hands, 
a strangely weary attitude, which she had been wont to assume 
lately, because it was the only way in which she could find rest 
for her head, a head which was rarely now without a strange 
aching pain, which seemed to numb every faculty and make her 
feverish and dispirited. “Is it always going to be like this? 
Because I loved him so once, must 1 be so miserable, so very 
unhappy now? Shall I never be happy again? It is wicked to 
love, that one should be punished so hardly. It is not my fault, 
but it seems as though it is I who have done wrong, so strange 
are they with me now, as though I had need to be ashamed, and 
not he.” 

And so indeed it was. As is more often than not, the innocent 
was made to suffer for the guilty. A stranger noting the little 
German girl’s relations with her companions, might truly have 
imagined that she it was who had offended, not the free and easy- 
going young ring-master, sunniog himself in the light of his 
wife’s glory. 

“And then Mr. Petman,” went on Lizette, going over once 
again a train of thought which was for ever flowing through her 
mind, “ Mr. Petman, what have I done that he should treat me 
so? Is it because he (Carl) did not care to look at me when Miss 
Rosa came? Howcan [help it? How could I try to win him back 
if he had no wish to come? But he did not see fit to be to me what 
he said, and why should they taunt me with it now? Nothing I 
seem to do is right, no matter how much I try. Surely it cannot 
be that Iam so very changed. This pain in my head; oh, how I 
wish it would go, but it will not, night and day it is always there ; 
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can it be something that will by-and-by become too great for me 
to bear, and drive me what they call ‘silly ?’” 

And awed by the thought which often comes to us when we are 
the victim of great mental anguish, Lizette began to make vague 
comparisons between herself and her devoted servant, the half- 
witted groom, seeing herself grow less and less what she used to 
be, losing all power to move or even think for herself, a poor 
deranged creature to be pitied by some, the butt and laughing- 
stock of others. The thought may seem a wild one to my reader, 
reading the plain sober facts of the case as they appear in black 
and white; but who will not forgive their existence when one 
calls to mind this poor little stranger in our land, living a life of 
rough, hard work, fighting the battle of life when she knew so 
little even how to buckle on her armour, perfectly friendless and 
unprotected, little more than a child in ways, if passing into 
womanhood in years, and smarting under the bitterest blow a 
trusting, faithful heart ever endured. 

On the night of which I write, Lizette did not long give way 
to such ideas, for the striking of a church clock somewhere in 
the neighbourhood warned her that it was time she set off for 
the show, situated in one of the most crowded parts of the town 
where a big but somewhat rough audience might be expected. 

Once upon atime Lizette would have not feared risking the 
manager's displeasure by being a few minutes behind time, though 
her real fault had invariably been that she erred on the right side 
of punctuality, but now, though she had in reality plenty of time, 
she started up from her low seat beside a smouldering pretence of 
a fire, with a nervous haste donned her walking things, and pre- 
pared to set off. 

[t was a pouring wet, miserable night, with a sharp cutting 
wind blowing, just such a night as that on which we first made my 
heroine’s acquaintance, and certainly not one calculated to revive 
drooping spirits, or invigorate a weary frame. 

So Lizette felt, but endued with the idea that she might be late 
at the show, and so run the risk of giving the manager a legal 
right to vent his spite, she struggled bravely on through the 
surging crcwd of dripping figures and interlaced umbrellas, 
looking forward even to the time when she should be once more 
on her way home, for then her hard task, for that day at least, 
would be over. 

How she dreaded it all, feeling to-day more spiritless and weary 
than ever; and how was she to face, as she had done so many times 
before, her arch enemy and tormentor, Mr. Petman ? 

Night after night she had borne his persecution because she 
had no power to resist. 1f only, like other girls, she could have 
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wept out her troubles in tears, how much better it would have 
been for her. It would have relieved that aching void in her 
heart, and lessened the dull, almost blinding pain in her head. 

This, to-night as she battled her way through the crowd, seemed 
almost more than she could bear, and presently losing all conscious- 
ness of where she was going, her feet carried her wheresoever they 
would, while the rain poured down on her scantily-protected 
head—she had long since ceased to try and hold up an umbrella— 
and the wind drove fiercely in her face, all cold and unpitying. 
It was the cold rain soaking through her clothes that roused 
her to herself. 

By a great effort she was able to collect her thoughts. Once 
more the sound of a clock striking recalled her to a sense of 
where she was and where she ought to be. 

In her excitement she had not noticed which way she had 
come, and now found herself in that part of the town totally 
unknown to her, and with very little time before she ought to 
have been going through her performance in the ring. 

Fearing she should be late, with the knowledge of the storm of 
wrath which would be poured upon jher“head by the manager, she 
turned, and once more set out upon her journey. Would this never 
end? Was she never to reach her destination? Truly it seemed so. 
Inquiry after inquiry she made as to the direction she should 
take, often in her haste and nervousness mistaking what was said 
to her, and having to retrace her steps. Up and down the streets 
she hurried, a shadow in a world of shadows, until at last she 
saw the huge circus tent before her. 

With a heart beating so loudly it seemed to deafen her, she 
made her way round to the hastily-erected shed, in which the 
bedraggled, dingy grub was to transform herself into the smiling, 
dancing little fairy. 

Was she in time, she wondered ? Her fears were soon proved to 
be well grounded, for her first performance on the Turk was, she 
knew, placed early in the first part of the programme, and as she 
hurried to the dressing-room the crowd which commenced to 
surge out of the tent, in the direction of the nearest public-house, 
told her that it was the interval. Sick at heart for what was to 
come, she pushed her way through the crowd to her destination. 

It never occurred to her that perhaps it would have been better 
for her to have absented herself altogether till the morrow on 
a plea of illness, for the anger which she was sure to have provoked 
might have then somewhat cooled. 

But this idea never entered Lizette’s head, so dazed and con- 
fused was she by what had occurred during her endless walk ; 
added to this her clothes were soaking wet through—she had put 
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down her umbrella in order that she might make more haste-— 
while the dull, aching pain in her head had increased a thousand- 
fold, making it impossible even for her to think. 

In the dressing-room, she found Madame Terelli, the dog-trainer, 
and Madame Fourteenstone. The former was too engrossed in 
her toilet to do much more than shrug her shoulders, and give 
forth a few disjointed sentences expressive of pity ; but the latter, 
who had_ all along been only too willing to participate in the 
general crusade against one whom she considered her rival, 
favoured Lizette with glowing descriptions of the frame of mind 
in which the manager already was, the greeting she (Lizette) might 
expect, together with various hints, and scarcely veiled sneers 
about the past, and the way some people bore their troubles. 

Lizette was used to such treatment, and received it as she 
always did, in utter silence, broken only by a sigh of weariness, 
which deepened into a convulsive shiver, as she exchanged her wet 
dress for the gay robes of the Fay of Fire. For Bonfire’s per- 
formance came early in the second part of the programme. 

As arule she was a quick, neat dresser, but to-night nothing 
seemed to go right. Her cold fingers every now and then refused 
to’ do their office, and more than once she had to pause in her work 
and lean against the dressing table for support. 

She had grown used to the change in the face which now met her 
gaze in the small looking-glass, but to-night it struck her so 
strangely that she spent more time than usual in hiding the ill 
effects of her walk and agitation beneath such covering as art 
could lend her. This done she drew her cloak round her and 
made her way into the ante-room. 

Here she found Mr. and Mrs. Carl Herman, as usual indulging 
in very lover-like behaviour, considering the time they had been 
married; Mr. Petman, no doubt on the watch, and some of the 
grooms, ‘amongst them Smith, who had spent most of his time 
during the performance in staring vacantly at any point at which 
Lizette might be expected to appear, being repeatedly called to 
order by his master, each time with increasing vigour and force. 

The fancy-rider’s appearance was greeted by a sudden cessation 
of all conversation; every one waited for what was to come 
next. 

This they had not long to do; Mr. Petman walked across to 
where his victim stood, and once again she was made to feel the 
weight of the rod, which he had power to wield; as before she 
stood mute, for there was no one now to defend her. 

The people were so used to such scenes that after the first few 
moments they returned to their various affairs, and only Smith 
paid any particular attention to the manager’s parting shot, which 
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was his informing Miss Hartzmann that in future her services 
would not be required—this with an air of malicious triumph 
which he imagined was dignified. 

At this juncture Smith so far forgot himself as to groan aloud, 
to hide which expression of feeling he took to polishing up the 
Turk’s harness with such vigour that he managed to damage it 
in some way. 

Perhaps seeking by this a new channel to torment the little 
fancy-rider, Mr. Petman turned from her to the groom, and in 
a voice of thunder informed him that the whole of his week’s 
salary would be forfeited to pay for the repair, which, small as was 
the screw, was double the amount of what the cost would really be. 

What the act of injustice meant to him, living as he did 
strictly from hand to mouth, seemed to perfectly paralyze the 
poor fellow. He stood looking at his master without daring to 
say a word, his own scarred countenance and dull. grey eyes 
a striking contrast to the unusually, one might almost say 
dangerously, crimson one ; but when that gentleman, perspiring 
visibly, and panting in a way which might have alarmed a close 
observer, at length moved away to find a new channel for his 
wrath, he (Smith) stole like a dog to Lizette’s side, and thére 
they stood like two culprits, instead of two unfortunates, the 
victims of a fate which seem determined to go against them. 

A few minutes later, however, the groom was summoned to his 
duty, namely, to attend the lady-rider’s performance, and one by 
one the rest of the company dispersed, till Lizette found herself 
alone in the ante-room. She was sitting on a box in the farthest 
corner, leaning her head wearily against one of the supports of 
the tent, her eyes closed, the pain in her head increasing every 
moment ’ with the long shivers which she could not control, when 
suddenly, before she was aware any one had entered, a hand was 
laid on her arm, and a voice said in her ear, “ Lizette!” 

There was no need for her to pause and ask herself who it was 
spoke. It was a voice she would never forget. It was the voice 
of her false lover, uttering her name, softly, as he had been wont 
to do long ago, and as, starting up, she opened her eyes, it was to 
meet Carl Herman’s grey eyes looking down into her own. 

“ Lizette,” he said in the low, pleading tone she knew so well— 
for how often it had whispered words into her ear which had set 
her heart beating with glad delight—speaking once again in the 
soft accents of the mother tongue, which had been the first tie to 
bind them together, “ Lizette, may I speak to you? I have wanted 
todo so so long, but I have not dared. Let me tell you how it 
was ; I will explain—I—are you ill, Lizette ?” 

For with a sudden cry the girl had staggered back against the 
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side of the tent, covering her face with her hands. This was the 
first time since she had known of his marriage that so much as a word 
had passed between her and the ring-master. True she could not 
avoid hearing his voice at all times while she was at the show; 
but never before had he willingly addressed her, least of all in 
the dear old language of the fatherland. What was his reason for 
doing so now I cannot say. Hitherto he had not deigned or dared 
to offer any explanation, even if he had had any to offer, and it 
was hard to tell whether he spoke now from good or evil motives. 

It might have been that he had had some slight disagreement 
with his handsome wife, and wished to show her that he was not 
always going to remain as hitherto he had done, tied to her 
apron strings, and thinking that no doubt even a few crumbs from 
his hand would be welcomed by the little fancy-rider he had been 
tempted to offer them. 

Or it might have been, and perhaps it is more charitable 
to give him the benefit of the doubt—it might have been that a 
feeling of remorse had at length been roused within him for 
what he had done, together with a sense of pity for the unmis- 
takable look of suffering on the girl’s white face had prompted him 
to try and make some little reparation for the part he had played. 

But Lizette did not wait to analyze motives, she only knew that 
it was his touch on her arm, his voice speaking to her, and calling 
her by her name, his face, which had smiled at her while his heart 
had been false— his face looking down into hers, perhaps glorying 
in the tale it told so plainly. 

Only a moment she was held spell-bound, then as if she had 
been stung, she flung aside the hand which rested on her arm, 
and drew herself erect, with the warm blood scorching her cheeks 
and coursing in her veins like fire. 

“ Nein, nein,” she said, spreading out her hands before her ; 
“come not near me; do not touch me; go to—to your wife; do 
not touch, or speak to me!” 

And gathering her cloak round her as theugh there were ccn- 
tamination in his touch, she sprang by him, and out of the door- 
way, and on into the outside tent, where the grooms were busy 
with the horses, for on the morrow the show was to take its 
departure to a town some miles distant. 

Controlling herself as best she could, Lizette stood quietly by, 
apparently watching them at their work, they glancing curiously 
at her from time to time, until, after expending far more energy 
than was usual over rubbing down the Signor’s pet steed, Amazon, 
Birkett blurted out something about being sorry for what had 
cccurred, and now that some one had started, more regrets were 
loudly expressed that the little German girl should have received 
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her congé, in stable language, “ got the sack.” Rather absently 
Lizette thanked them for their kindness, and a moment later 
followed Bonfire into the ring, and began her performance. 

Nothing occurred to spoil this, for the ring-master, no doubt 
interpreting aright the rebuff he had received, kept in the back- 
ground, at the door of the ante-room, talking to his wife and 
father-in-law. 

It so happened, however, that when the firc-gates were brought 
out, some little delay occurred, and the manager called loudly to 
the young German to look after the men; not daring to disobey, 

Carl hastily sprang into the ring and moved one of the hurdles 
into its proper position, then signed to one of the men to take his 
place to support it. The man either would not or did not see the 
motion, the band struck up, and Bonfire was making his pre- 
paratory tour of the ring. There was nothing for Carl to do but 
to remain where he was. 

Twice round the circle and Lizette, who took the leaps standing, 
sprang to her feet on the’ horse’s back. The flaming hurdles are 
pushed into their places, she kisses her hands on either side, in 
answer to the applause, gives that shrill little ery which is so well 
understood by all well-behaved circus horses, and to which Bonfire 
obediently responds. The first hurdle is taken in safety, Lizette 
sets the horse quickly at the remaining one. As she does so she 
glances down for the first time, sees amidst the flames of the 
burning gate a face which is the one of all others she dare not 
look upon, she feels once again a shiver seize her from head to foot, 
and knows nothing more except that she is falling, falling down 
she knows not where. 

In the circus tent there is screaming and a wild rush forward, 
both by people in the ring and those who are nearest it. 

Many willing hands are stretched out to help, many horror- 
stricken faces peer down at a sickening sight, a few moments of wild 
confusion, then a limping, panting horse is led out of the ring, 
its gay trappings, glossy coat, and silky mane rough and torn and 
singed; behind it, quickly as they dare, with white faces and 
trembling hands, the grooms pass out of sight with something, an 
indescribable motionless something, on a hurdle, covered over with 
a banner, whose gay colours and spangles are stained with a 
dark crimson stain, which had not disfigured them a few moments 
before, when the fairy-like form of the Fay of Fire bounded 
so airily over them 


( To be continued, ) 











ABOUT A GREAT FIGHT. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


I was lately imprisoned in a railway carriage with a gentleman 
who told me he travelled in shirtings. From railway carriage 
incarceration there is no escape betwixt station and station, and 
therefore I was obliged to listen to the traveller, who when I 
opened the newspaper did not cease talking, and to compel me to 
speak asked me a question every thirty seconds. 

** Haven’t had time to skim the paper; what’s fresh ?” 

* Mr. Jefferson Davis, after many years of retirement, is making 
a public tour in Alabama and Georgia.” 

“T fancy I recollect the name. Ah, of course Ido. I saw him 
in—well, never mind what the play was called ; he acted the part of 
a joker who goes to sleep for about twenty years and when he 
wakes up is fogged because what is don’t seem like what was.” 

“Sir, you refer to Mr. Joefferson, the actor. I spoke of Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, the ex-President of the Confederate States.” 

*T recollect the name now you speak of it, but it is so long 
since that American fight that the items slip from the memory. 
Davis was South, and the North party, Lincoln—that is the name 
—was murdered.” 

“ Yes, sir, the victorious President was assassinated, and the 
defeated President, after twenty-one years, lives to eulogize the 
cause he officially represented.” 

“You are correct about dates. In the midst of the shindy I 
began on the road as a youngster, and the trade was knocked 
about by the war. My firm, that is the one I was with then, did 
well, for it bought cotton at the outbreak and held on till it 
rose to the famine figure.” 

And he talked about the present price of cotton and the glut 
of cotton fabrics till we arrived at the station where he had to 
alight. 

That traveller in shirtings is not perhaps more forgetful than 
the majority of men. The busy world hath a short memory. 
When Mr. Judah P. Benjamin died the general public did not 
notice the ending of a most varied, interesting, and romantic career. 
Mr. Benjamin won fame and fortune as a member of the American 
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Bar, he was a distinguished member of the United States Senate, 
he was a member of the Confederate Senate, and subsequently 
Confederate Secretary of State. When the Confederacy was 
crushed he came to England almost penniless, was called to the 
English Bar at the age of fifty-six, in a few years accumulated a 
fortune, and so impressed those who knew him with his exceptional 
ability that eminent judges wished him to be made ‘a judge, and 
his promotion to the Bench would have been applauded by the 
Bar. Yet when he was at the Bar and when his death was 
announced how very few persons remembered that he was the one- 
time Confederate Secretary of State, that he had written the 
powerful despatches protesting against the taking of Mason and 
Slidell from a British mail steamer, that he had done all he could 
to obtain the recognition of the Confederate States, even at the 
cost of a war between England and the United States. Verily 
the memory of the world is very short. 

Otherwise the extraordinary movement of Mr. Davis would have 
been a full nine days’ wonder. A fierce and devastating civil war 
raged for about four years, and it is only twenty-one years since the 
deadly conflict ended. The conquerors were magnanimous; for 
after the war was over not one Secessionist suffered for what the 
victorious North regarded as treason and rebellion. I know it was 
a wise clemency, for since the States had to be bound together in 
close federation, it would have been bad policy to take the lives of 
the Confederate leaders. But still there was magnanimity in adopt- 
ing the wise policy, for what other nation under like circumstances 
has been equally clement? There was no lack of exasperation. 
The war had been waged so fiercely that Mr. Davis correctly 
describes it as “a carnival of death.” The Confederate soldiers, 
the men of soldierly age, and the grey-haired men, and the 
beardless boys, fought and died like heroes, and the Federal 
soldiers were worthy foemen, for they freely gave their lives for 
the cause they had to assert and defend. It was not a war of 
armies and fortresses capitulating to superior forces, but a war of 
deadly battles. So when the end of the strife came, when Lee 
had to surrender with the exhausted remnant of his army, in all 
parts of the vast dominion there were crowds of widows mourning 
for their husbands, of sisters mourning for their brothers, and of 
mothers mourning for their sons. It was rare indeed to meet with 
a family not stricken with bereavement as a result of the most 
sanguinary conflict. The clemency of the conquerors was wise ; 
yet surely, considering the bitter provocation, it was also magnani- 
mous. There was likewise a feeling that the South had unduly 
prolonged the war, that there had been much sheer waste of blood 
and treasure, and that the South should have given up the struggle 
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at least a year earlier. That, as I shall presently point out, was a 
mistaken view as to the moral responsibility of the South for con- 
tinuing the war whilst it could fight, but still that view was held, 
and therefore it is still more notable that the victorious North in 
the flush of triumnph did not demand the forfeiture of the lives of 
the Southern leaders. 

At the critical moment too there happened a deplorable event of 
a most exasperating character. President Linceln was murdered 
by a Southern fanatic; who also dangerously wounded and nearly 
killed Secretary Seward. No wonder Mr. Davis was arrested; but 
whilst we know that he was perfectly guiltless of any complicity 
in the atrocious crime, we may well wonder that, under all the 
circumstances of exasperation, the victorious North released Mr. 
Davis, and permitted him, the official chief of the Confederacy, to 
be perfectly free, and when it suited him, to take up his abode in 
the Southern States. Isay again that the clemency was wise, but 
surely also magnanimous. Even those who during the struggle 
sympathized with the Confederates, as I did, ought to be just to 
the victorious Federals in respect to their unprecedented magnani- 
mity to the conquered. The South after the war had ruined 
homesteads, a hard struggle with dire poverty, the exactions of 
the carpet-baggers, the Northern immigrants, and some trouble 
with misguided negroes, though the emancipated negroes behaved 
far better than was expected, and there was no approach to the 
servile warfare that the Southerners had predicted, which shows 
that the condition of the negroes was better than the Northern 
emancipationists had represented it to be. But the Southerners 
were not afflicted with official oppression, and at the present time, 
only twenty-one years after the conclusion of the war, the political 
privileges of the South are as complete as they could have been 
if there had not been the War of Secession. These facts must 
be borne in mind to duly appreciate the strangeness of the recent 
Confederate demonstration. 

For so it must be described. Mr. Davis remained in retire- 
ment for many years, that is to say, until what may be called the 
twenty-first anniversary of the collapse of the Confederacy, and 
then, though seventy-eight years old, and some say in feeble 
health, he leaves his Mississippi plantation and appears in public. 
What for? Not to attend a social or literary gathering, or to 
address a meeting upon some non-political topic. The movement 
is political. Moreover, it is Confederate. Mr. Davis does not 
reappear in public merely as a citizen of the United States, but 
distinctly as the ex-President of the Confederate States. He is 
at the head of a triumphal procession to do honour to the 
Confederacy. Where he appears there are shouting crowds, fire- 
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works, and illuminations. The Governor of Alabama receives 
him with the State troops, and the bands play and the cannon are 
fired. The Governor of Georgia accompanies him part of the 
journey, and they are escorted by the military to their hotel, and 
the ex-Confederate President inspects the Savannah troops. He 
reviews ex-Confederate soldiers. He lays the foundation-stone of 
a Confederate soldiers’ monument. He goes to Mobile to aid in 
raising a memorial to Admiral Semmes of the “ Alabama.” Surely 
admiral is a rather grand rank to bestow on Semmes of the 
“ Alabama,” the only Secessionist who was in danger of execution, 
for the North deemed his conduct piratical, and if he had been 
promptly caught he would have been in some peril of being 
treated as a pirate and hanged. Admiral, I say, isa grand rank 
to confer on a person who never had the command of a fleet of 
three. Yes, the journey of the ex-Confederate President has 
been a sort of triumphant progress, just as if the Confederacy 
had been established and the First President had come forth to 
receive the greetings of the Confederate people. Mind, not a 
centenary celebration, but only twenty-one years after the War 
of Secession, and under the auspices of the ex-Confederate 
President. It is not only unprecedented, but in all the records 
of history there is nothing in the least analagous. 

I turn to the speeches of the ex-President. Mr. Davis is not 
a foremost orator, but good orators are not rare in America, and a 
man must bea powerful speaker to hold a conspicuous place in the 
second class. His farewell speech in the United States Senate was 
masterly, but of course a carefully-prepared oration. His recent 
speech at Montgomery was eloquent, containing some passages of 
almost thrilling nervous force; and we may be sure that the 
speech had been most elaborately prepared. Indeed it would have 
been a wrongful blunder to have spoken on such an occasion 
without the most careful forethought. That speech is a glowing 
eulogy of the Confederate cause. He said, “ Alabama having 
resumed her place in the Union, be it yours to fulfil all the 
obligations devolving upon all good citizens, seeking to restore the 
general government to its pristine purity, and, as best you may, 
to promote the welfare and happiness of your common country.” 
That is what he said about duty to the Union, and even taken by 
itself no one can aver that it is a strong exhortation. Alabama 
has resumed her place in the Union, so says Mr. Davis, and since 
he approved of her leaving her place in the Union, is it not a fair 
inference that she ought to do so again if as a member of the 
Union she fails “ to restore the general government to its pristine 
purity ?” The exhortation of duty to the Union is very cold and 
circumscribed, and Mr. Davis contemptuously ignores the fact 
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that one result of the war was to increase the federal obligation 
of every State. But the cold and circumscribed reference to the 
Union does not stand alone and is in marked contrast to the other 
parts of the speech, which are an uncompromising and impassioned 
vindication and exaltation of the Confederacy. Alabama, says Mr. 
Davis, after vainly seeking peaceable redress for wrongs too 
grievous for further toleration, rose in her majesty, and entered 
upon “that war which Christianity alone approves, a holy war for 
defence.” The spirits of those who died in the war “stand out, 
the grand reserve of that column which is marching on with 
unfaltering steps towards the goal of constitutional liberty.” The 
demonstration, he says, exceeds that which welcomed him when he 
took the oath of office in 1861, and he added, “ This shows that the 
spirit of Southern liberty is notdead. Then you were full of joyous 
hopes, you had every prospect of achieving all you desired. Now 
you are wrapped in the mantle of regret.” 

What, I ask, is the meaning of that declamation ? How was it 
understood by those who heard it, and how will it be understood 
by those who read it? What is the mantle of regret in which the 
South is wrapped? What joyous hopes were disappointed ? The 
mantle of regret is the defeat of the Confederacy. But is there no 
prospect forthe South? Yes, says Mr. Davis, the spirit of Southern 
liberty is not dead, the spirits of those who died are marching on. 
There is the ear, there the door-post, there the nail, and there the 
hammer, and there is no need to say nail his ear to the door- 
post. I may be forgiven for using a commonplace illustration, 
since Mr. Jefferson Davis, the ex-President of the Confederacy, 
borrows an idea and a phrase from the emancipation song about 
the soul of John Brown marching on. The South is not always 
to wear the mantle of regret. The spirit of Southern liberty is 
not dead, the grand reserve is marching on, the Confederate 
demonstration to-day exceeds the Confederate demonstration in 
1861, and all is ready for the striking of the hour. 

The speech has been described as the funeral oration of the 
Confederacy. It sounds to me much more likeacall to arms. Is 
a people in whom the spirit of liberty is not dead to be for ever 
wrapped in the mantle of regret and never to strike a blow for the 
cause for which their brave sons died? If the ex-Confederate 
President did not intend to invite the South to rise against the 
Union when the opportune moment comes, his speech, the fitting 
accompaniment of his triumphal progress, must be unsparingly 
condemned as a scandalous example of wanton mischief. If the 
South is to remain loyally and contentedly in the Union, why say 
that the position of the South is so sad that she seems as if wrapped 
in a mantle of regret? Why, if the South is to remain loyally and 
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contentedly in the Union, refer to the unsuccessful attempt at 
secession as “a holy war?” Ido not charge Mr. Davis of having 
no defined object in telling the South that the Confederate cause 
was holy, that the spirit of Southern liberty is not dead, and that 
for the present the South is wrapped in the mantle of regret. 
Mr. Davis must be conscious that he, the chief of the defeated 
side of a civil war, has been treated by the victorious side with 
unprecedented generosity; and would he, except for some great 
object, speak as he spoke at Montgomery? I will not for a 
moment assume that the ex-Confederate President could be guilty 
of utterly purposeless and therefore most dastardly ingratitude ; for 
as I have already remarked, I was a Southern sympathizer during 
the war, and when the end came and the Confederate flag was furled 
and buried, I and my friends said, “ The Confederacy is dead, and 
all is lost save honour.” We remembered such men as Lee and 
Jackson, and how the men and the boys of the South had fought, and 
how the women and the girls had heroically endured the direst 
hardships, and with unfaltering lips we repeated the words, “ save 
honour.” It would be dishonourable to wantonly, that is without 
ulterior intent, disparage the restored Union. So I assume that 
there was some serious intent in the Confederate progress and the 
Confederate speech of the ex-Confederate President. 

Yes, let us hold Mr. Davis guiltless of the gross crime and deadly 
sin of striving to stir up sanguinary strife without ulterior aim. I 
assume that his object is to incite the South to again fight for the 
cause of disunion, for which, he says, the spirits of those who died 
in the war are marching on. For a man who avers he isa 
Christian, Mr. Davis has a strange idea of the other world! I 
acquit Mr. Davis of trying to excite sanguinary passions without an 
ulterior object. But who can acquit him of a lack of chivalry that 
would have provoked the loathing scorn of Lee and of Stonewall 
Jackson and other Confederate gentlemen ? Not one word did he 
utter about the magnaminous clemency of the North of which 
he is the chief living witness. 

It may not be a serious matter for the Union, for those who 
know most about the rise and fall of the Confederacy are aware that 
Mr. Jefferson Davis is, as a statesman, a conspicuous blunderer. 
His apologists, for even his followers deemed it expedient to offer 
some apology for his failure, have said that he was overcome by 
overwhelming numbers and that if there had been European 
recognition the Confederacy would have been established. But 
when Mr. Davis got himself put at the head of the Secession and 
began the war, he knew the population of the North, and it is no 
defence of his judgment to say that he miscalculated the chances 
of recognition. But did he act prudently considering the 
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numerical superiority of the North? Wus his policy consistent 
with the fact that European recognition, or to put it plainly, the 
recognition of England, was of vital importance ? 

The Confederacy was the outcome of a sectional sentiment 
which was intensified, or rather brought to a head, by the dispute 
about negro slavery. It was not the work of an individual; but 
the man who had the best claim to be the designer and founder of 
the Confederacy was Mr. Yancey, and not Mr. Jefferson Davis, who 
cold-shouldered the movement, and only become a Secessionist when 
Secession became an unexpectedly big affair. Mr. Davis eulogized 
Mr. Yancey asa “ peerless orator,” but he was also a man of foresight 
and sound judgment. His scheme was, for each of the Cotton 
States to separately claim independence, or at most that there 
should be a confederation of the Cotton States only, the other 
Southern States to be its supporters in the Union, at least until 
the Cotton States Confederacy was consolidated, and the Southern 
secession could be completed at an opportune and favourable 
time. The North seemed to hesitate, and was doubtless reluctant 
to draw the sword against the whole Southern Confederacy, and 
would have been still more unwilling to adopt warlike measures 
against a Cotton Statés Confederation which was supported by 
States still in the Union. However, there were ardent Seces- 
sionists who thought that the movement should be forthwith 
completed, and the result was a Southern, instead of merely a 
Cotton States Confederacy, with Mr. Davis as chief. President 
Lincoln was in a position of extreme difficulty. The North was 
divided in opinion, and there was such a general reluctance 
to go to war that he had to announce that he should only 
enforce such federal obligations as the transmission of the mails 
and the payment of federal taxes. Every day of delay increased the 
numbers of the let-them-alone party in the North, and there 
appeared to be a prospect that the South would get what she 
vanted, virtual secession, without any physical conflict. But it 
pleased Mr. Davis to put an end to the period of suspense that 
was so beneficial to the Confederacy by beginning war. That was 
certainly a blunder. 

-- Mr. Davis, in the latter days of the contest, said that the war 
could be carried on in Virginia for twenty years. If from the 
commencement the forces of the Confederacy had been kept in 
comparatively small bodies moving about in the interior, only con- 
centrating when there was an opportunity to attack the foe, the 
war throughout the Confederate States might have been carried 
on for twenty years. But instead of holding the interior the exterior 
points were held, so that the superior numbers of the North could be 
brought to bear against the inferior numbers of the South, and 
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when the concentrated Confederate forces were overcome the 
defeat was final. That was certainly a blunder if the Confederacy 
despite numerical inferiority was to have a chance of ultimate 
triumph by wearing out the strength of the enemy. 

A memorial is to be erected to Semmes. The “ Alabama” was 
a very successful cruiser, the reason being that the United States 
navy was not provided with swift vessels to follow and grapple with 
the swift vessel that preyed upon the commercial marine. What 
benefit did the Confederacy derive from the career of the “Alabama?” 
I do not know of a definite answer to that question, but one effect 
was assuredly not beneficial. The State of New York was so 
lukewarm about the war that it was again and again charged with 
being pro-Confederate, and the New York coolness weakened the 
Federal Government. But the “ Alabama” gave the coup de grace 
to New York sympathy for the South, for the merchants of the 
Empire State were enraged to find they were suffering ruinous 
losses owing to the depredations of a vessel that they deemed 
piratical, because it had been built in a foreign dock, commissioned 
on the high seas, and that had never been in a Confederate port. 
The exploits of the “ Alabama” cost England three millions sterling, 
and the English loss on the Cotton Loan was nearly two millions 
sterling, so that besides the tremendous loss incidental to the cotton 
famine in Lancashire, England had to pay pretty heavily for the 
failure Mr. Davis has been celebrating. A memorial to Semmes 
seems to me a mistake; but I could understand a memorial to the 
man who suggested the covering of a ship with iron plates, and 
so revolutionized the system of naval warfare that all the naval 
Powers were compelled to spend enormous sums in the building of 
ironclads. 

The reason assigned for holding the exterior points, for the con- 
centration of the Confederate forces, for not retiring from Rich- 
mond when the doing so would have enabled the Southern com- 
mander to have prolonged the war, was that a bold and imposing 
front must be maintained in order to obtain recognition. It was 
almost from the first a general conviction in the South that if 
the European Powers recognized the Confederacy, the Confederate 
success was sure, and without it collapse, sooner or later, was 
inevitable. The Richmond Government, to inspirit the people, 
was always circulating good news from Europe about recognition, 
and the people day after day expected recognition, and that is 
why they prolonged the contest, and were hopeful to the very 
hour of Lee’s surrender, and they did not continue what they 
deemed a hopeless contest. Napoleon III. was willing to recog- 
nize the Confederacy, not from pique because the Orleans princes 
appeared in the Northern army, but because he had a design 
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ubout Mexico, at first not merely to found an empire under 
French auspices and protection, but to make Mexico a nominal 
as well as virtual addition to the Empire of France. But in the 
affair of recognition Napoleon could not move without England, 
and further, the Confederates did not suppose that French recog- 
nition without English recognition would be of much use to them. 

It had been supposed that the want of the raw material for her 
staple industry would induce England to intervene, but the great 
industry endured the cotton famine without making any such 
demand, one reason being that there was a strong anti-slavery feel- 
ing in Lancashire. Lord Palmerston never e1icouraged the hope of 
recognition to help the South, and held that there should be no 
recognition until the Confederacy was established, and that then 
the fact would be formally and fully recognized. Earl Russell 
took up the same position, and though he admitted that he 
would regret to have to accord recognition to a pro-slavery 
Power, still if the Confederacy proved that it was an established 
Power, it should be recognized. So far as the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary were concerned, not one word was 
spoken or one act done to encourage the Confederate hope of 
recognition before the virtual if not the admitted defeat of the 
North. But Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
assumed a different position. He declared that Mr. Davis had 
not only raised an army but made a nation. He met Con- 
federates at semi-social gatherings, and he distinctly encouraged 
the hope of speedy recognition; and of course if Mr. Davis 
had made a nation there should have been recognition. The 
war was prolonged on the assumption that through the in- 
fluence of Mr. Gladstone there would be recognition. I was 
lately amused by readiug a telegram from Boston to the right 
hon. gentleman, warmly congratulating him on his bill for the 
disruption and disintegration of the United Kingdom. During 
the American Civil War, New England was bitterly disap- 
pointed that the old country had not unanimously and actively 
sympathized with the North against the pro-slavery South, 
and no Englishman was more denounced and detested than 
Mr. Gladstone. The Bostonians have an excellent sense of 
humour, and they must have enjoyed the tit-for-tat in affec- 
tionately congratulating Mr. Gladstone on his scheme for dis- 
uniting the United Kingdom. But was Mr. Davis altogether 
deceived by the rhetoric and the toying of Mr. Gladstone? Did 
he not take into account the determination of Lord Palmerston 
and Earl Russell? To have staked, as he did, all the strength 
and resources of the Confederacy on the chance of speedy recog- 
nition by England was, [ submit, a gross blunder. 
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Mr. Davis, who described the Northerners as “ whipped dogs,’ 
seems to have imagined he had a military genius, and therefore, 
though the Confederacy had most able generals, he vexatiously 
and disastrously interfered in the conduct of the war. He also 
fancied he had a genius for diplomacy, and probably he claimed 
the deplorable Mexican Expedition, which involved the ruin of the 
French Empire, as a diplomatic triumph. The Confederates were 
told that it was the beginning of European recognition, but surely 
Mr. Davis must have known that when England refused to take 
part in it, the adventure could not help the Confederacy. Is every 
trick fair in war? Was it fair for the Confederate President to 
deceive the Confederate people and so induce them to continue the 
sanguinary contest when there was no valid hope of success ? 

When Mr. Gladstone said that Mr. Davis had made a nation, 
his utterance was not only misleading, as I have already pointed 
out, but in itself nonsensical, for a nation is not a manufactured 
thing, but a thing of growth. When Earl Russell said that the 
North fought for empire and the South for independence, he 
accurately stated the objects of the war. The North did not fight 
for emancipation, nor the South for slavery, though the negro 
question was the immediate cause of secession, and had much to 
do with the result of the conflict. President Lincoln was always 
mindful that the first aim of the North was to save or restore the 
Union and to prevent the disruption of empire that would not 
have ended with the secession of the South, for if the South had 
finally left the Union there would have been a Western secession, 
and perhaps New York, Texas, and California would have 
become “lone star” States, that is, every one a separate 
Power. President Lincoln used emancipation to help the cause 
of the Union, but not the cause of the Union to forward 
emancipation. Indeed, negro slavery was a doomed institution 
before the war and however the war resulted. The Southern 
States could have only remained in the Union on the condition 
that there was no extension of negro slavery to the territories, 
and therefore the States in which slavery existed would have 
been in time surrounded by non-slavery States, and such hem- 
ming in would have been fatal to the system. If the Con- 
federacy had been victorious, slavery could not have been 
maintained, for there would have been bordering free States and 
no fugitive slave law. “Uncle Tom” and most other fervid 
emancipationist literature of that kind is a gross libel. The 
Southerners were neither so foolish nor so heartless as to maltreat 
the negroes, and the conduct of the negroes during the war and 
after emancipation proves that they had not been ill used. Still 
the slave, when he has the chance, tries to get liberty, and so 
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without a fugitive slave law, slavery is doomed to extinction when 
the slave States are surrounded by free States. Yes, slavery 
was doomed, and emancipation was only a weapon of warfare, but 
a weapon that both sides could use. President Lincoln did not 
neglect it, but he did not regard emancipation as the aim and end 
of the contest. Union was first and emancipation second. Even 
when he decreed emancipation, his proclamation gave a paramount 
place to the Union. The States that would return to the Union 
before the specified date were to be exempted from the decree of 
emancipation. President Lincoln used emancipation iu a way 
that helped the Union both at home and abroad. Mr. Davis 
missed his opportunity, or he would have spoilt the emancipation 
move for the North and made it tell heavily for the South. 

It was clear that the Confederacy could not finally resist the 
numerical superiority of the North, and that the prospect 
of recognition was dimmed and darkened by the existence of 
the institution of slavery. As I have said negro slavery was 
doomed whatever the result of the war, and most manifestly 
doomed if the North was victorious. Then why did not Presi- 
dent Davis issue a decree of emancipation before President 
Lincoln could do so? Nothing that could be retained would 
have been lost, and there would have been great advantages to 
the Confederacy. In the Federal States many who were passion- 
ately opposing the Secession on the question of slavery would 
have ceased to do so, for there were men in the North who 
thought more of emancipation than of preservation of empire, 
even as there were men in the South who thought more of 
the preservation of the “ peculiar institution” than of achieving 
independence. The weapon of emancipation that was used 
against the Confederacy might have been used by the Confede- 
racy against the Union. The negroes were friendly to the white 
population even as slaves, and if emancipated by a decree of the 
Confederate Government they would have been devotedly loyal to 
the Confederacy, and would have been available for some military 
purposes. Above all a Confederate decree of emancipation would 
have had a great effect on the public opinion of Europe, and would 
have increased the chance of recognition. I do not say there 
would have been recognition, but assuredly many who opposed it 
in England would have been disposed to consider it if the negro 
slavery objection had been removed. Brave Lancashire might not 
have so patiently endured the cotton famine if the Confederate 
Government had decreed the emancipation of the negroes. Any- 
how there would have been more Southern sympathy and less 
devoted Northern partizanship if the negroes had been freed by 
the Confederate Government. But Mr. Davis blundered as usual 
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and did not use the powerful weapon, a weapon effective for the 
North, and which would have been much more effective for the 
South. The blunder in respect to emancipation was not the least 
of Mr. Davis’s numerous blunders, which deprived the Confederacy 
of all chance of success, and made inevitable return to the Union 
with slavery abolished. 

And now Mr. Davis comes forward to laud the fallen Confede- 
racy that might have been triumphant but for his blundering, and, 
I must add, to revive sectional ill-will. Under the circumstances 
it is well to briefly consider the career and conduct of Mr. Davis 
as the Confederate President. It was egregious blundering 
throughout. His idea of policy was to try to simultaneously sit 
on two stools very far apart. His idea of statesmanship was to sit 
on a rail loudly whistling. It is said that General Lee directed 
his soldiers to be careful not to kill or capture a Northern general 
who was especially unfortunate. A cynical Northern statesman 
might with equal reason have given orders that nothing was 
to be done that would take Mr. Davis from the governorship of 
the Confederacy, not for a day nor for an hour. The defeated 
Confederates are very generous to applaud Mr. Davis ; but in one 
sense the North owes him a debt of gratitude, for though his aim 
was to destroy the Union, yet the effect of his persistent blunder- 
ing was to make the success of the Confederacy not only most 
improbable, but well-nigh, if not utterly, impossible. 























FAMILIAR WORDS AND SAYINGS. 


THE attempt to sift the origin of many expressions in every-day 


use offers a fertile and curious field of research; and this is not 
less the case because the theories of philologists or etymologists 
often are obviously more ingenious than teuable. Few would be 
inclined to support, for instance, the hypothesis some one put 
forward for the origin of the name of the Andaman Islands. It is 
said that the somewhat remote archipelago was in early times 
noted for the great preponderance among its inhabitants of the 
female sex. An eminent authority on the “ Queen’s English ” 
being informed of this cireumstance said that the designation 
probably might have originated from the islands at a distant period 
having been occupied by several women and a man. 

Not quite so far-fetched as the above, perhaps, but still far from 
being credible, was the solution of the derivation of the term 
“navvy ” advanced some years ago by a Highland gentleman. It 
need scarcely be said that the generally accepted history of the 
word assumes that, as the first canals were called “ navigations,” 
their excavators were known as “ navigators,” subsequently con- 
tracted to “navvies.” But this supposition, though it seems 
sufficiently plausible, was too simple for the gentleman in 
question. In the course of his investigations, he found that in 
the northern Scottish counties the common Gaelic term for 
neighbour was naabi; and that in this sense it had been used for 
centuries, having been originally derived from the language of the 
piratical Norsemen. Having established these points, he went on 
to show how the word travelled to the south, and became the 
progenitor of “navvy.” When the Caledonian Canal was being 
cut during the first twenty years of the present century, many 
Highlanders were, as a matter of course, employed on the works ; 
and after it-was completed, a large number of the same men 
proceeded to the Crinan Canal, which by that time had been com- 
menced. At the works of the latter, however, there was a much 
greater admixture of Englishmen ; but the Highlanders continued 
to address one another as naabi, just as their English brethren 
addressed a friend as “mate” or “comrade.” By way of a nick- 
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name the Highland excavators came to be called naabis; and in 
the future construction of canals and railways the term gradually 
spread till the whole of the labourers adopted the title of 
“navvies.” This queer explanation of the origin of the now 
universal “ navvy ” does not, however, seem to have met with a 
favourable reception from those versed in such matters. 

The word “ queer,” which we have just employed, has a re- 
markable origin attributed to it. One night, when the performance 
at Drury Lane was finished, the celebrated Quin, many of whose 
jokes are still remembered, offered to bet a young nobleman £100 
that next morning a word would be in universal use which had 
never been heard before. The nobleman accepted the wager, and 
left the theatre. Then Quin summoned all the “supers,” who 
happened to be very numerous, and gave each a large piece of 
chalk. He told them to go through all the leading thoroughfares 
of London, and write at intervals on the flags the word Queer. 
Quin’s orders were faithfully canied out; and on the following 
morning, of course, people were astonished—the word was in 
everybody’s mouth. The great actor with little difficulty 
made good his claim to the nobleman’s bank-note, while be- 
queathing a new word to the language. This is said to have 
happened when he was at the pinnacle of his fame, and shortly 
before the appearance of Garrick electrified the theatre-going 
public. Quin was very jealous, saying that “ Garrick was a new 
religion, and Whitefield might be followed for a time, but they 
would all come to church again.” Notwithstanding Quin’s 
thrusts, however, Garrick wrote his well-known epitaph, which 
may be seen in Bristol Cathedral. 

While recollecting that a multitude of our common expressions 
have been imported from beyond the “silver streak,” it is 
necessary to bear in mind that many of these have altered both 
their form and significance. We are all acquainted, for example, 
with the idea conveyed by the term “ Country dance ;” but it is 
quite apparent that the original contre danse had no special 
relation to festivities of a rural character. The word “ etiquette,” 
again, has wandered far from its primary meaning, though this 
has been the subject of considerable disputation. Some derive it 
from the Greek stichos, order, or rank; and this may be correct 
enough, although in its present form the word is undoubtedly 
drawn from the French, in which language it was first employed 
in the sense of ticket. Etiquettes, or tickets, were fastened to 
luggage or documents, to indicate their destination or contents. 
In like manner étiquettes were given to persons at state or other 
important ceremonials, to inform them where to take up their 

positions and what to do; and from this circumstance, it is 
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believed, the secondary use of the word, as descriptive of cere- 
monious observances, arose. 

Some place-names have, however, been set down in too hasty a 
manner as being direct appropriations from the French. A 
notable instance of this occurs in the appellations “ Belgrave, 
Belgravia,” &c., which are often said to have arisen after the great 
influx of the Huguenots in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. But it appears to be certain that the name of the 
metropolitan Belgravia is derived from the ancient village of 
Belgrave in Cheshire, and which in old papers used to be spelt 
Bel-greave, or “pleasant grove.” This place, together with a 
considerable tract of surrounding country, belonged for hundreds 
of years to a family of Belgraves, of whom every trace seems to 
be completely obliterated. The hamlet, however, still exists, 
though consisting only of a couple of farm-houses; but the once 
extensive castle of the Belgraves is merely represented by its 
moat, now almost filled up with rubbish. 

The same county of Chester gave origin to the saying, “To 
grin like a Cheshire cat,” which is still in vogue in many districts 
of the north of .England. Several theories have been advanced 
to account for the birth of this suggestive phrase. One, which 
appears to be the most plausible, asserts that the wild cat con- 
tinued to exist down to a later date in the peninsula between the 
Dee and the Mersey than in any other part of the country. The 
face, and especially the mouth, of the animal was very wide, and 
its “ grin” was so exceedingly formidable that it may easily be 
imagined how the saying, “To grin like a Cheshire cat,” came to 
be a common one among the peasantry. It is also said to have 
arisen from the fact that Cheshire cheeses were at some distant 
period made in the form of the cat indigenous to the county. 
We are told they were embellished with whiskers and the like 
appurtenances; and we may suppose that the novel cheeses were 
accorded a sufficiently wide grin to give the cue to the saying. A 
third supposition has it that the crest of a lion was common to 
many Cheshire families of position, and that the signs of the way- 
side inns generally bore the heraldic device of the neighbouring 
landowners. Tlie efforts of the painters of these signs frequently 
resulted in the production of a species of lions which closely 
resembled the whilom cat of the county; and the lions, or cats, 
had a grin that attracted the notice of the passer-by, and gave 
origin to the saying we have been dealing with. The last-men- 
tioned idea is improbable, however, for the lion as a crest is by no 
means confined to Cheshire families or roadside signs. 

It is supposed that we owe the exclamation “ Halloo!” to the 
lingering traditions of the times when the woods of Leicestershire 
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were infested by wolves. The inhabitants of Charnwood Forest, 
it is alleged, when they desire to summon a person at a distance, 
call out, not “ Halloo!” but “Halloop!” This is said to have 
come down from the days when one cried to another “ A loup! 
a loup!” or as we would shout in similar circumstances, “ Wolf! 
Wolf!” The exclamation, or as it is often considered the war-cry, 
“Hurrah !” is, according to M. Littré, derived from the Sclavonic. 
In that tongue “ hu-raj” means “to Paradise;” and the ery im- 
plied that all soldiers who were slain while fighting valiantly went 
straight to heaven. 

To an era when the country was in as primitive a condition as 
it may be understood to have been while over-run by wild cats 
and wolves, it is believed that we owe the saying, “He will never 
set the Thames on fire.” The ancient inhabitants of England 
used a wooden quern, or mill, called the Thammis, the wood of 
which sometimes ignited in the hands of a diligent worker of the 
stone. But when treated by one who did not cause the stone to 
revolve so quickly and unceasingly, there was little fear of the 
“ Thammis being set on fire.” 

To a very ancient civilization we are said to be indebted for the 
familiar expression, “ ‘To cut and run.” In the Egyptian embalm- 
ments, the unpleasant duty of taking the initiative with the knife 
was intrusted to a low caste person; and it was well for the 
selected individual to be as swift of foot as he was quick of hand, 
for, on the conclusion of the work, he had to flee into the country, 
his steps being accelerated by stones, sticks, and curses. This 
treatment was vouchsafed him on account of the fact that all who 
mutilated the dead were held in abomination in the land of the 
Pharaohs. From another region of the African continent it is 
alleged that we derive the saying that “the society of, certain 
people is refreshing.” There isa tribe of Guinea, who, by some 
mysterious process, reduce their deceased relatives to a sort of 
solution, and then drink them down, being thereby considerably 
“refreshed.” 

From the far East we get the term “white elephant.” The 
Oriental monarchs were wont to bestowa white elephant on 
subjects whom they designed to bring to ruin. To house, feed, 
and attend to the royal beast would cost the unhappy recipient 
of it more than all the care and treasure he had it in his power 
to give, so that at length he was ruined by the very magnificence 
of the present. 

The rather opprobrious term “turncoat,” is thought to have 
arisen from the following circumstances: One of the early Dukes 
of Savoy found himself in the disagreeable position of having 
his dominions exposed to the ravages of the two contending 
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houses of France and Spain. He judged it wise to temporize, 
and side for the time being with the power which was most likely 
to distress him. But he was frequently obliged to change sides; 
and to facilitate such changes, he had a coat made—blue on one 
surface and white on the other—either surface being adapted for 
wearing outwards. In the French interest he appeared with the 
white side displayed; in the Spanish with the blue. Whether 
this device was of much value to him or otherwise, we have not 
taken pains to discover; but from it he acquired the sobriquet of 
Emanuel the Turncoat, to distinguish him from the other princes 
of his house. 

An English sailor went into a foreign church, where he heard 
some devout person uttering the words “ Ah! mihi, beate Martine.” 
Afterwards, when mentioning the incident to his messmates, he 
said the sentence struck him as being uncommonly like “ All in 
my eye and Betty Martin.” A saying of a somewhat different kind, 
namely, that “ cleanliness is next to godliness,” has been ascribed 
to John Wesley; and it is said to have originated from the follow- 
ing sentence by George Herbert: “ His (a clergyman’s) apparel is 
plain but reverend, and clean without spots or dust; the purity 
of his mind breaking out and dilating itself even to his body, 
clothes, and habitation.” 

The term “ blue stocking ” has always called into existence much 
specalation. Dr. Bisset traced it to a nickname bestowed by 
Lady Mary Montagu on a certain Dr. Stillingfleet, who wore blue 
stockings, and was the sole male guest present at the literary 
assemblies at her house in Portman Square. But De Quincey. - 
no mean authority—attributes the use of the word to an ancient 
Oxford statute, which directs “loyal scholastic students” to wear 
blue socks. 

Some of De Quincey’s own “ origins ” are curious ; among others 
the word “ news,” which he says originated from the first letters 
of North, East, West, and South. 
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Carter I. 


Tue Blue Hussars had just taken up their quarters in the ancient 
and historic city of Yoreminster. 

* A vast improvement on that vile Lendis, with its decayed old 
barracks and sham society of merchant clothiers and wholesale 
shopkeepers,” muttered to himself the Honourable Gerald New- 
comen, as he leaned out of the window of his room and lazily 
watched the blue smoke of a cigar curl up in the bright sunshine. 

“T say, Gerrie, you lazy beggar, come for a stroll down town ; 
Snafiles has sent up word that he has something very spicy in 
horseflesh, the sweetest thing in harness, he says, in the county, 
and he wants me to have a look at it.” 

“ Snaftles is the sweetest liar in the county,” drawled Gerald, 
“and it is so confoundedly hot.” 

“Especially in this hole; why, a turn will do you good after 
the fatigues of this morning. Oh, saints! did not the ‘Old ’un’ 
work us?” and Dick Chester, most light-hearted and reckless of 
cavalry subalterns, dropped into a wicker lounging-chair, about 
the only comfortable piece of furniture in the room. ‘Come, I 
will give you five minutes to make yourself lovely, for we are 
going up Spurriergate. 

* In that case,” laughed his friend, “I suppose I must go and 
escort you safely amongst the lionesses.” 

There was: not a more popular man in the regiment than 
Captain Newcomen, of D Troop, good-looking, a soldier to the 
core, and proud of the profession. The Chief knew him as the 
pick of his officers, and his troop would have followed him un- 
hesitatingly anywhere; for though a strict disciplinarian, he had 
a cheery way of handling his men, and a bright smile for every 
one. Nor was he less a favourite with the other sex; his room 
was graced by numberless photographs of bonnie faces, and he 
had a legion of fair correspondents in every garrison town where 
his distinguished regiment had been quartered, and yet he could 
boast himself heart-whole. A dashing sabrewr, in a crack regi- 
ment, heir to one of the best estates and names in the west 
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country, he was a man to be envied, even as ardently as did the 
corporal on guard who was watching the two friends as they 
crossed the barrack square. 

“By Jove! but that is a neat turn out, Dick,” exclaimed 
Gerald, as a smart phaeton drove past the gates just as they 
reached them. It was drawn by a high-stepping grey, driven by 
a lady whose slender figure showed to perfection in a tight-fitting 
dark-blue tunic. A gossamer white veil was drawn half over her 
face, which so far from hiding it only enhanced and set off the 
witching loveliness of a girl’s fresh young beauty, for it left un- 
shaded a divine little mouth, about whose dimples a faint smile 
played as she gazed with interest in at the gateway; then 
catching sight of the two officers, she turned her head quickly 
away, and, bringing the whip lightly across the pony’s flanks, 
dashed on down the road with an air which even Juno herself 
might have admired. 

“Which do you mean, the nag, the trap, or the driver?” 
queried his friend. 

“All three, of course, but especially the latter. She is 
decidedly pretty whoever she is.” 

“So that fellow doing sentry-go seems to think; he was so 
taken up by the fair charioteer, he almost forgot to salute thee, 
oh captain.” 

Twenty minutes later the “sweetest thing in harness” was 
being put through her paces, whilst her owner chaunted loudly 
the praises and extolled the many qualities of the wonderful 
quadruped. 

‘* Bit short forward, Snaffles.’ 

“Beg parding, sir, not at all, though of course she’s not a 
heavy-shouldered hanimal, as you can see.” 

“Head very fair, but neck thicker than I like, éh, Gerald ?” 

* Make a good horse for a milk-cart,” opined that warrior, who 
was no admirer of the dealer’s, and did not intend allowing his 
friend to be cajoled into buying an animal he had no earthly 
need of. 

The disgusted Snaffles gave a disdainful snort, and, turning to 
his patron, said, “ You can’t beat her, Mr. Chester, and she’s dirt 
cheap at a hundred and twenty ‘a 


? 





* Half-crowns,” put in the Honorable. 

“ Give you ninety, and not a sou more, you old Jew,” laughed 
Dick, who, though he had not the slightest wish to buy, could 
never resist a deal for dog or horse, and who having an income 
of something like five hundred a year besides his lieutenant’s pay, 
lived religiously at the rate of as many thousands. 

* Couldn’t do it, really couldn’t, sir! It would be ruination at 
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anything less than my price, and there is not another gentleman, 
barring yourself, as should have her at that figure.” 

“Well, Jam not going to have her at it, so don’t make any 
mistake. You can think it over, and if you like to take ninety 
you ‘can send her up, if not, keep her and be shot.” 

And leaving the disgusted horse-dealer in a frame of mind very 
far removed from the angelic, the two Hussars turned out of the 
yard, 

“It is awfully refreshing to see some thoroughbreds,” said 
Gerald, as they sauntered along the narrow street which is the 
principal resort of the Yoreminster ladies when in town. 

“I believe you just. Why, I never saw a single girl who could 
walk even decently in that manufacturing hole,” returned Chester. 

“By Jove! Gerrie, my boy, we’re in luck; here comes the 
unknown fair again—grey pony and all.” 

As he spoke the carriage drew up opposite a stationer’s shop, 
and she stepped on to the pavement, dropping a tiny packet out 
of the folds of her dress as she did so. In a second Gerald had 
picked it up and handed it to her. She put out a little daintily- 
gloved hand to take it, turning her eyes which were of the 
deepest blue, for a moment upon him; and then with a musical 
“Thank you” and a graceful bend of the head, she passed in to 
the shop. 

“What glorious eyes she has! I wonder who on earth she is, 
Dick ?” 

“You are hit, mon capitaine, I verily fear! Well cheer up, 
we will run her to earth, and you shall go in and win.” 

That evening Dick ventured to inquire casually at mess, 
“Does any one know who that lady is that drives a grey pony 
in a basket trap?” 

* Hullo! what’s that, Chester?” “New game, eh?” ‘ What 
is she like, worth cultivating?” “Got any tin?” chorused his 
neighbours. 

“How should I know? only saw her to-day. I asked for 
information,” coolly replied Dick. 

“ Just describe her, will you, and I'll make a note to look her 
up,” tittered a youth, with never a hair on his lip. 

“Very kind of you, and I am sure the lady would be deeply 
grateful, and of course most highly flattered; but as she is 
evidently quite out of the nursery, she can’t be much in your 
line, Toodles.” 

“ How beastly cocky Chester has got since he has become 
senior sub,” muttered the snubbed one. 

“ By the way, gentlemen,” said Colonel Adair from the head of 
the table, “there is a general invitation for us to a garden party 
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at the Deanery on the 16th; Mrs. Dean having three marriageable 
daughters will be delighted to see the eligible officers of the Blue 
Hussars, is, I suppose, not far wide of the mark. Not much in 
our way, eh, Burrows ?” to the senior captain, whose wife it was 
said led him a sad life, and kept him rigorously under finger and 
thumb. 

“Of course you'll go to this ecclesiastical gathering, Gerald,” 
said his friend, as they settled down to a hand at écarté in the 
latter’s rooms. 

“Yes, I think so, if I have nothing else on hand. The Dean 
was an old college chum of my governor’s.” 

“Good young man! Of course it is not at all likely the fair 
incognita will be there, eh ?” replied Chester. “ Well, I shall not 
let myself in for tea and tennis, but good luck to you.” 

The Deanery parties were perhaps the most popular of all Yore- 
minster festivities, and when Gerald arrived he found quite a crowd 
assembled under the great beeches on the smooth lawns, amongst 
whom were some half dozen brothers-in-arms already very much 
at home. 

“So kind of you to come,” purred the soft voice of the Dean’s 
lady, with the set smile habitual to her, as she held out her hand 
in a gentle, confiding way. Then, having glanced round and made 
sure that her “ three dear girls” had each suitable male attend- 
ants, she continued: “ Let me introduce you to a very particular 
favourite of mine—Captain Newcomen, Miss Ronald—Miss Ron- 
ald, Captain Newcomen.” And Gerald found himself bowing to 
the driver of the grey pony, the girl with deep blue eyes and 
golden hair. “I shall leave Captain Newcomen to your tender 
mercies, Bertha, and you must not forget to show him the Ter- 
race,” and the reverend lady sailed off to other guests to the deep 
but undemonstrative joy of the warrior. And so it came to pass 
that Gerald Newcomen met his fate on that July afternoon ; and 
as she chatted gaily with all the charming simplicity and natural- 
ness of a frank, sunny nature unconsciously restrained yet 
enhanced by perfect breeding, he felt himself irresistibly drawn 
towards the winsome girl, and long before the Terrace was reached 
he had quite decided that violet eyes were peerless. 

“Ts it not lovely here?” she said as they sauntered along the 
grassy level where the bright clear water was silently flowing. “ I 
do so love the river, and sit and watch it for hours together in 
sunshine and by moonlight.” 

‘‘ T suppose you live here ?” said Gerald, with a sudden conviction 
he really ought to call oftener on his father’s friend the Dean. 

*‘ Not exactly here, but at Ayburn, three miles down below the 
bridge where the locks are. Such a pretty place, with a queer 
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ferry; an old ivy-covered vicarage on the banks of the river is 
my home, for my father is the rector, and we have had the living 
in the family for three hundred years at the very least. If you 
are a rowing man it is just a pleasant pull from here.” 

“Tam awfully fond of sculling, and shall certainly voyage down 
the first spare afternoon. May I call and pay my respects to your 
mother ?” he asked eagerly. 

* T have no mother,” the girl said softly, with a far-away look in 
those rare eyes. ‘ She died when | was quite a wee toddle, but 
my father will, I am sure, be glad to see you.” 

“ And Miss Ronald ?” queried the bold Hussar. 

“ Of course will be charmed,” and she laughed lightly with the 
faintest tinge of rosy red flushing her cheek and neck. 

If that merry girl standing there with a shaft of sunlight flash- 
ing her hair into rippling gold, could have only glanced into the 
future and seen the cost of her ready invitation to the man who 
was looking down with open admiration upon her, the bright look 
would have vanished speedily. But happily the future when 
hearts are young always seems couleur de rose (a very true though 
far from original reflection), and often the stormiest day has the 
most gorgeous dawning; and Captain Newcomen returned to bar- 
racks that evening with as light and joyous a heart as ever beat in 
the manly bosom of any of those most light-hearted of mortals, 
the gentlemen who wear spurs in Her Majesty’s army. 

So Gerald went down to Ayburn Vicarage and quite took the 
quiet household by storm, and before many weeks had passed was 
regarded as an intimate friend who came as he liked. The Vicar 
took instinetively a great fancy to the open-hearted, straight- 
forward cavalryman, and would smile softly to himself as he saw 
his daughter steering the boat which Gerald sculled under the 
shady willows, and almost breathe the wish which lay at his 
heart, that she might steer that oarsman throughout life. 

The servants quite settled that he was Miss Bertha’s young 
man, and in solemn conclave assembled had passed an unanimous 
vote of approval on the “ horficer.”. The cook, who was fifty and 
sentimental, had even breathed a prayer they might be happy and 
soon settled in life, which had caused the gardener to shake his 
head and say “as how he doubted much if ever they was.’ 
Whereupon the head housemaid had asserted, “ Lor’, Moles, you 
old silly, any one with ’arf a heye can see how matters is.” 

ery Bertha gave herself up to the happy present. It was de- 
lightfulto have this stalwart, handsome cavalier under her orders, 
and whenever they met at garden parties or concerts to see the 
envious looks rival beauties cast when he carelessly left them for 
her side; and how charming it was to lean lazily on the cushions 
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and watch him as he rowed, looking so strong, and sending the 
boat ahead with the long-finished stroke ne had learned at Eton; 
and what pleasant hours were those spent under the old cedar 
when he used to hold silk for her to wind, and tell her stories of 
his comrades and barrack life; and the smile was always the 
sweetest which greeted his coming, and the rosebud lips would 
always pout a wee bit when he said good-bye. 

As for Gerald himself, he had lost his heart completely and was 
hopelessly in love with this goddess, and yet he dared not tell her 
so. His whole future seemed irrevocably bound up with hers and 
his whole happiness depended upon her answer to a question he 
meant to put, and yet he dared not rush upon his fate. And he who 
was known as one of the most reckless and dashing officers in the 
service was positively afraid to face a laughing girl, lest a careless 
word should shatter all his hopes. Several times lately he had 
thrown out skirmishers as it were to try and lead the enemy on to 
an attack, but each time, either innocently or skilfully, she had 
driven them back. Once he had made up his mind for a de- 
termined charge, when she had got hold of the signet he wore, 
slipped it on to her own hand, and held it up laughingly in his face. 

‘“‘T wish to heaven, Bertha, I might give you a ring to wear 
always,” he said desperately. 

But with an innocent look straight into his brown eyes she 
answered : 

“ No, please not, Gerald. I have so many rings I never wear 
half of them.” 

For the life of him he could not tell whether she had under- 
stood and ignored his meaning or whether the innocence of her 
gaze was sincere, and he dared not push the advance further. 

So the months slipped on into winter, the drill season was over, 
most of the officers had gone on leave and yet Captain Newcomen 
stayed, and it began to be whispered at mess that Gerald was “an 
ass to keep up the running with that little Ronald girl; he ought 
either to scratch or else run her for the Wedding stakes.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Hana it all! I really am a fool to go drifting on like this,” 
Gerald muttered to himself one evening as he gazed contempla- 
tively into the blazing fire. ‘I have half a mind to go and settle 
it one way or other this very night. Yes, I will!” and he flung 
his cigar into the grate. 


“ Tan—tan tan; tar—tar tar; rar—rar rar,” 


rang the bugles, playing the “ Retreat,’ and the clear notes rose 
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on the still night and died away in echoing cadences far across 
the level country-side, as he took the road to Ayburn. A young 
moon was peeping over the distant woods and stars were twink- 
ling in the steel-blue sky, whilst a perfect stillness was in the 
crisp air, broken only by the rhythmical beating of his charger’s 
hoofs upon the firm road and the minster chimes clashing 
musically from the great square tower above the roofs of the city. 
He soon reached the village green and rode straight into the 
Vicarage stable-yard, where he found the old coachman, who was 
just setting out for the “ Blue Lion,” in the hospitable tap-room 
of which somewhat rare beast he was used nightly to quaff his 
**’qua’t o’ yall” and settle the affairs of the nation at large witha 
select company of village quidnunes. 

“ Foine noight, sur, it be,” with a tug at his silvery lock. 

“Very! Is your master at home ?” 

“ Yes, sur; he be i’t study, I ’spects.” 

Then Bertha would be alone in the drawing-room, and he 
would cross the lawn and gain admittance through the French 
window, so he turned out of the yard by the little gate which 
led into the shrubberies. It was very dark amongst the laurels, 
but a few yards further and he saw the gleam of mooniit water, 
and then stopped suddenly, for standing out sharply against the 
bright background which the river made, he caught sight of a tall 
figure in the uniform of a Hussar with one arm thrown round a 
white form which clung closely to him, and the dusky rays of the 
moon stealing through the hollies glinted on the forage-cap bent 
over a hooded head resting against the brass-buttoned jacket. 

“Qne of our fellows spooning a domestic,” muttered Gerald 
with a vague feeling of sympathy and fellowship, as he thought of 
his own errand and of a fairer one in the arms of another Blue 
Hussar. The lovers had not seen him, and he was turning quietly 
back so as not to disturb them when a low, sweet voice whose 
tones he could have sworn to anywhere broke the silence. 

“ And you really love me, Hugh—as much as ever?” 

For a moment Gerald’s heart stopped beating, and he waited 
terribly calmly but with a curious tightening at his chest for the 
soldier’s answer. 

“ Love you as much as ever, little one? Ten thousand times 
more. You are all I have to care for now.” 

The ground felt slipping from under him and all seemed black 
around; and then he gradually realized it all, and with a start 
woke to the consciousness that he was a skulking listener, and 
struggled to get away; but he was perfectly powerless and could 
only stand there swaying helplessly to and fro, with every word 
ding-donging into his brain as though hammered by fiends. 
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“ And it is not true,” the Hussar said, “that you are going to 
marry Newcomen ?” 

“No, no, no! Why Hugh, do you think I have forgotten the 
night when we watched the sun set over Barden Fell, and I 
promised to be your wife ? ” 

A long pause, which was an eternity to the unwilling listener, 
and then the man’s voice spoke again: 

“T must be going, sweetheart, for I am not on pass. So one 
more kiss, to think about on guard to-morrow.” 

Gerald saw the golden head raised, he saw the rosy lips put up, 
and knew with what a rapturous look those violet eyes were 
gazing into the unknown trooper’s, and then his strength sud- 
denly came back and he plunged into the dark thicket behind. 

Poor fellow, he was hit badly enough; and yet now that the 
first sharp sting was over he felt the numbness which succeeds for 
a while, and could even think coolly what he should do. His first 
impulse was to ride straight away and never see her again; but 
he was not a boy to go off in a pet, he would face it like a man: 
he would go in and see her presently, have the explanation he 
had a right to ask, and say “ Good-bye” like one whose ancestors 
had been courteous knights of old. Yes, he must see her just 
once again—have one more deep draught of the poison—one 
last look into those glorious eyes. Already the wound was begin- 
ning to smart a little, and he must get it all over before the pain 
began to burn furiously again. 

** He will have got clear off now, whoever he is, curse him!” he 
muttered as he steadily walked up to the house, entered, and 
made his way across the hall without meeting any one, knocked 
gently at the drawing-room door and opened it. 

“TI did not expect you to-night, Gerald,” said Miss Ronald, 
rising to meet him with one of her sunniest smiles. 

Long months hence, when camping under far-off skies, the 
picture of that warm bright room with its dainty belongings and 
lovely occupant will come to him across the snowy plains. In 
long, terrible marches, the bitter blast sweeping down from the 
snow-clad hills will bring back that thrilling “Gerald.” And in 
the short wild moments of a grim death struggle, the last he kens 
of this world will be the memory of a glad, sweet smile lighting 
those lovely eyes. 

* No, you did not expect me,” he answered; “ but I am glad I 
came, though too late.” 

“ What do you mean?” she asked, half frightened at his grave 
look and manner. 

“T came to-night,” he said steadily, “to ask you to be my 
wife! Don’t tell me it is no use, for I know it now, although 
VOL. XXXVIIiI. 00 
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until an hour ago I was fool enough to fancy you cared a little for 
me.” 

She turned away her face, whilst her fingers played nervously 
with a rare Indian bracelet which he had given her on her birth- 
day. 

“You know I care for you—nay, love you, Bertha, more than 
any girl was loved before; but I am not going to ask you for 
yours in return, for I saw your parting in the plantation just 
now.” 

For a second she looked at him. with a little defiant flash, but 
dropped her eyes as he added hastily, “ Unintentionally and 
unwillingly, I give you my honour.” 

She muimured something; he did not catch what, and so 
continued : 

“T should not have troubled you with this, but I am going 
away for some time and could not leave Yoreminster without ask- 
ing you just to say good-bye to me kindly. You will, won’t 
you: ” ” 

* Oh, Gerald!” she cried, giving way utterly and bursting into 
tears. ‘“ What a vile girl I have been to let it come to this. And 
I was never worthy of your love—never!” 

« Hush, dear,” he said gently. “It is all my own stupid fault ; 
I ought to have known you could not care for me.” 

“But I do—I do!” she sobbed. 

“Yes, in one way—but not in the way.” 

*T ought to have told you long ago that I am engaged—It was 
before you and I met at the Deanery—to my cousin Hugh Seton, 
who is a private in your regiment. He was sentry the day I 
passed the barracks and saw you for the first time. You were 
coming out of the gate with Mr. Chester.” 

“ Ah, I remember Dick remarked at the time that the sentry 
was so taken up with you he all but let us pass without saluting.” 

“Poor Hugh! He got into trouble, was ruined, and enlisted ; 
he joined the Blue Hussars because they were at Yoreminster and 
he should be near and could see me sometimes.” 

* Poor beggar! What name did he join under?” he asked, 
with a glow of interest even then for the man whose ruined 
prospects had dashed his own golden ones to the winds. 

“Tom Merton,” she answered. “Do you know him? He is 
in your troop, he says.” 

“Only by sight and name. I always fancied he was a gentle- 
man, and had a history, but never dreamed of this.” 

“ He wanted me to give him up,” she continued, “ but I would 
not, and never will, whatever they may say, though nobody knows 
what has become of him but myself, for you will keep our secret.” 
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Had she been any one else he would have tried to show the 
absurdity and folly of her determination to hold to an engagement 
with this ruined, prospectless lover; but now it would seem as if 
he was trying to take an advantage and press his own suit, so he 
merely pulled his moustache, and answered : 

“ You may trust me entirely, Miss Ronald.” 

She winced at the formal name, and he could have bitten out 
his tongue the second after in remorse. 

“And you will forgive me, won’t you, Gerald? Don’t call me 
a horrid, heartless flirt. And you won’t think very unkindly of 
me, for old times’ sake,” she murmured brokenly. 

He could not stand this. 

* You will always be to me the sweetest girl on God’s earth,” he 
said in softened tones, looking down upon her tenderly. ‘“ And 
now we must really say good-bye, and part for both our sakes.” 

She rose as he held out his hand, stole one look up into his white, 
set face, and then flung herself, wildly sobbing, on to his breast. 
He let her lie there, giving himself—poor fool—a moment’s 
delirious happiness whilst he held his world in his arms, and then 
he gently tried to unclasp her hands from round his neck. She 
raised her face to his—the blue eyes were dimmed with tears now 
—and murmured pitifully: 

“Call me Bertha—just once again !—and kiss me, Gerald.” 

“God bless you, Bertha, darling!” His lips were pressed to 
hers in one long, mad kiss, and then he was gone, and she slipped 
down on to the floor, the golden head sank on to the hearth-rug, 
and she lay there crying as though her heart was breaking. 

No one was about the stables, for which Gerald was devoutly 
thankful; so he got his horse and led him quietly down the 
avenue and out on to the road. One last look at the lights in the 
old Vicarage, and then he sprang into the saddle and dashed off 
he cared not whither. But he was not the sort of fellow to lose 
his head,—ten minutes’ gallop in the fresh night wind soon 
pulled him together, and he turned for Yoreminster, and had 
thought it all out, and quite settled his plans long before his 
shout of “ Gate” roused the Guard. 

He was not going to give way! He had lost the prize he 
meant winning, and life certainly just at present seemed a trifle 
dull ; but, after all, the sun was in the sky still—this cloud would 
roll away, and then everything would be bright again. So he went 
up to his rooms, humming : 








‘* There’s fish in the sea, no doubt of it, 
As good as ever came out of it ; 
And some day we shall get our share; 
So we don't care, we don’t care,” 
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Of course, the orthodox thing to do was to rave and tear his 
hair, to sit up through the liv e-long night making his * mournful 
playnte” to the “dolorous moon,” and to behave generally in the 
idiotic way in which the blighted affections are popularly supposed 
to disport themselves; but he did nothing of the sort. Most 
unromantically he smoked several very good cigars, drank a 
bubbling concoction much affected by “ Ours,” and then slept the 
sleep of good digestion, and was up at day-dawn as fresh as a lark 
for regimental duty. He felt his sorrow keenly enough, but, 
Briton like, scorned to show he was badly hurt, and was infinitely 
too proud to let it make him one whit less the courteous gentle- 
man; and so it was the same smiling Gerald who rode with his 
troop, and joked with his comrades, and asked for leave and got it. 

*‘ Private Merton’s to go up to Captain Newcomen’s rooms when 
he comes off guard,” was the message an orderly brought to old 
Sergeant Macpherson. 

Gerald was busy writing a letter when a knock roused him, and 
in answer to his “Come in,” the door opened, and a smart-looking 
trooper came forward and saluted. 

“ You sent for me, I think, sir!” 

“T did, Merton. Shut the door, and take a seat.” He watched 
him curiously as he obeyed, and could not help owning to himself 
that the young fellow was not half a bad-looking sort, and hada 
frank, taking manner. 

“T had no idea,” began the captain, “who you were until last 
night, though I suspected you were a gentleman, Mr. Hugh 
Seton —— ” 

“You know my name then, sir!” 

“ Yes, and that you are engaged to your cousin, Miss Ronald. 
I accidentally saw your meeting in the Vicarage grounds last night.” 

“ The dickens you did!” ejaculated the trooper. Then 
suddenly recollecting himself, “I really beg your pardon, sir, 
but I was so awfully surprised.” 

Gerald smiled. ‘ Forget for a moment I am your officer, Seton. 
We are alone, and I want a word or two with you as an equal. Do 
you think it is quite fair this behaviour of yours to Miss Ronald ?” 

*“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean this engagement business between you.” 

" I suppose you want me to break it off that you may go in and 
win,” quoth the other suspiciously. 

“Don’t be a fool, man, but listen to me,” coolly replied 
Newcomen. “ Last night I went down to Ayburn to ask Ber— 
Miss Ronald that is—to marry me, and of course learnt she was 
engaged to you. I sent for you to-night partly out of curiosity to 
see the fellow who has bowled me over, don’t you know P 
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“]T heard your name in the troop-rooms coupled with hers often 
enough,” muttered Hugh, not knowing quite what to say. 

“T daresay! Iam afraid I must have got her talked about. 
Well, I also sent for you because I want to say that though I 
don’t see what good this engagement can come to, yet I will do 
all I can for you; I am going away myself, but will speak to the 
colonel, and see what can be done to give you a lift up, and will 
tell Mr. Chester to give an eye to your interests. You may rely 
on my keeping your secret, of course. Now, I have a good deal 
to do, so here’s to your good luck in having the love of such a 
girl as Miss Ronald, you ought to be proud of it; she has not 
her equal anywhere. But tell her some day, Seton, not to use 
those glorious eyes so mercilessly.” And Gerald held out his 
hand to the gentleman-private. 

Hugh Seton the gentleman took it, wrung it in silence, then 
blurting out, “ Hang it, Newcomen, but you are a trump, and if 
ever you want a fellow to go to the devil for you, I’m your man,” 
swung out of the room, and the captain heard Tom Merton the 
private, dash down the stone steps and out into the barrack square. 

Three days later Lieutenant Chester took the command of D 
troop whilst Gerald was on leave, and things went on in the usual 
hum-drum and routine of garrison life, until! one morning the 
news spread that Captain Newcomen had exchanged into the ~th 
Hussars, and was going out to India immediately. At mess that 
night loud were the lamentations of his late comrades, and many 
their speculations as to the reason why their favourite had left them. 

“Not want of tin, surely?” hazarded Bill Dennis, himself a 
“ carcase whereon the Jewish vultures: gathered,” as -he poetically 
expressed it. 

* Can’t be a love affair,” decided Tim Walters, “ Gerrie was too 
much bullet-proof.” 

“ Go to school again, Tim,” advised Major Hendon, “and you 
will learn that Cupid’s weapon is the classic bow, and he does not 
understand the Martini.” 

Dick Chester knew why for a letter had told him all, except 
who the man was that had cut his friend out. It was a long, 
cheery letter, with messages for all his old comrades, and concluded: 


“Tam not a muff, but somehow I can’t settle. I must see 
service, and have got on to the right track, eastward ho! The 
th are a rattling good set of fellows, but at heart I shall always 
belong to the dear old Blues. Whatever happens, old lad, I am 
and ever shall be, in this, the next, and any other world, 
“ Your chum, 


“ GERRIE. 
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“P.S.—Think of some one kindly, and do her a good turn if 
ever she wants it, for my sake. Don’t forget to help that youth 
Merton all you can; I know something of his people.” 


*T’d dearly love to pistol that precious rival whoever he is, and 
give that young female a piece of my mind; might have had the 
pick of us, and would not look at him! Begad, what fools women 
are, to be sure,” and Dick stamped his jack boot until the spur 
jingled again. 

So the Honourable Gerald Newcomen joined the th Hussars, 
and took with him the hearty good wishes of every officer and 
man in his old regiment, and Lieutenant Richard Chester 
reigned as Captain in his stead. 

A few months after, the orderly room was electrified to learn 
that owing to the bursting of a gun, Lance-Corporal Tom 
Merton of D troop, had suddenly become Sir Hugh Seton of 
Bishop Seton. Two days later some one announced at mess that the 
new baronet-corporal was engaged to “that pretty little Ronald 
girl whom we once thought poor old Gerrie was rather gone on, 
you know,”—the which when Captain Chester heard caused him 
to give a long, low whistle, but in the solitude of his room he 
swore a deep oath, “If I had only guessed this, old Whips should 
have broken his precious neck for him in the riding school.” 

Of course Sir Hugh bought his discharge, and very soon 
carried off “the little Ronald girl” to the ancestral home, there 
to reign a lovely and happy Lady Bertha Seton; and the first 
tears were shed when news came that Captain the Hon. Gerald 
Newcomen with a squadron of gallant Hussars had been swept 
away and drowned in the fierce torrent of a far-off Afghanistan river. 

The Blue Hussars are now in distant climes, but many of their 
bravest are sleeping their last long sleep under the desert sands 
of Egypt. Dick Chester, with many a scar on his once hand- 
some face, is now a major, but still unmarried, for he cherishes a 
feeling of enmity to the whole of womankind since one of them 
he always declares, cost him his dearest friend. 

The Dean of Yoreminster is a portly prelate, and his lady, 
report says, rules the diocese. The Vicar of Ayburn lies with his 
forefathers beneath the daisied turf, and all that now recalls this 
story is a window in the ivy-covered church, bearing a date and 
the inscription : 

‘* To the Memory of a brave Soldier, 


This window is placed here by his friends, 
Bertha and Hugh.” 


G. VicKaRS-GASKELL. 
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( Concluded.) 


At the close of the last portion of the “ Day’s Tour,” I was left 
in the centre of the place at Arras, gazing in wonder at the 
wonderful picturesque Spanish colonnades that run round it. The 
bottom of this place was glorified by the elegant, snowy-white 
spire or tower, which was capped by the decoration of a crown. 
This, though bizarre enough, is highly effective, and at a 
distance looks strange. There is a class of monument wonderfully 
potent in the memory, and having a special charm and spell. 
They seem to rise in the distance, and are potent for agreeable 
and poetic associations. Such a handsome present made to us 
is better and more entertaining than many a treasured volume. 

Here, too, was the air of old fashion, of rich bourgeois comfort, 
and sleepy old fashion, the handsome Prefecture—in short, a 
capital background for the old provincial life as described by 
Balzac. But the place, with its inimitable Spanish houses 
and colonnades, under which you can shop, and that most elegant 
of spires, sister to that of Antwerp, which it recalls, will never 
pass from the memory. A beautiful object of this kind, thus 
seen, is surely a present, and a valuable one too. The memory 
of a spire, a belfry, surely becomes a treasure. 

Much of this pleasant and ever grateful feeling I always held 
to the well-known, familiar cathedral spire at Antwerp, as of 
some fresh morning we come winding up the tortuous Scheldt, 
the sad, low-lying plains and polders lying on either hand, 
monotonous and dispiriting, yet novel in their way; the cream- 
coloured lace-worked spire rising ever before me in its elegant 
grace, pointing the way, growing by degrees, never for an 
instant out of sight. It seems the fittest introduction to the 
noble, historical, and poetie city to which it belongs. It is 
surely ANTWERP! We see Charles V., and Philip, and the 
exciting troubles of the Gueux, the Dutch, the Flemings, the 
argosies from all countries in the great days of its trade. 
And now it rises in this lone, solitary way, a beacon for miles 
and hours, uncompeted with other spires or towers. It 
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has the air and all the country round to itself. Such is its 
strange and mysterious power of association, which it ever exerts 
to the “reminiscent.” How different, and how more profitable, 
too, is this mode of approaching the place, than the other 
more vulgar one of the railway terminus, with the cabs and 
omnibuses waiting, and the convenient journey to the hotel. 

Thus much, then, for Arras, where one would have liked to 
linger, nay, to stay a week or a few days. For here are 
many interesting buildings, palaces, and convents converted to 
secular use. But this wishing to stay a week at a picturesque 
place is often a dangerous pitfall, as a late friend, the amiable, 
gentle Charles Collins, has shown in his own quaint style. Has any 
one, he asks, ever, “ on arriving at some place he has never visited 
before, taken a sudden fancy to it, committed himself to apart- 
ments for a month certain, gone on praising the locality and all 
that belongs to it, ferreting out concealed attractions, attaching 
undue importance to them, undervaluing obvious defects: has he 
gone on in this way for three weeks,” or rather three days, “ out of 
his month, then suddenly broken down, found out his mistake, 
and pined in secret for deliverance ?” Soit would be, as I conceive, 
at Bruges, where, however, there is a living company, or rather, 
a more typical instance, at St. Omer. There you indeed appreciate 
the dead-alive city in all its quiddity. 

jut now en route again, for the time is fast speeding away. 
We trip back from France into Belgium, and about two 
hours off will await us a truly piquant surprise, and what I can 
fairly say astonished me more than anything I have ever seen, 
who have seen all the regulation surprises from Dan tc seersheba. 
About five o’clock the train sets us down at where a strange old 
town dozes, apparently deserted, stagnant, the shabby, antiquated 
casket of one of the wonders of the world—YPREs. 

lHiow few know of this place! It is now dead-alive, once 
so flourishing, abounding in wealth, where all the Flemish 
weavers were concentrated. A few loungers near the station; 
the street spreads out deserted. The whole atmosphere of the 
place suggested our own Ely in its mouldiness and desertion. 
A truly “ poorish place,” as the late Carlyle would have it. But 
in the grass-grown place is its grand, vast monument, certainly 
to the rest of Belgium what the lonely sphinx is to the rest 
of Egypt. Down the whole side stretches this enormous series 
of arches that seem as if they could be counted by the hundred. 
Above is the huge overpowering hill-side of the roof with its 
rows and rows of windows, while in the centre rises fortress- 
like the huge massive tower, bulkily growing, yet terminating 
above with a light airiness, with four pinnacles, suggesting our _ 
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an hour away from Calais ? The stranger set down at the station is 
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Victoria Tower at home. Each corner of the huge building itself 
is lightened by a tower: at one end has grown out a rich 
building of a Renaissance feature with a colonnade behind. 
Jehind rises the familiar solid brick tower of the Flemish church, 
with its elegant jléche, and a glimpse of transept windows, as 
though the whole made up one mass. All is sound and whole- 
some, or seems so, Yet all is dead. It is a vacant sepulchre. 
It takes a walk of some four hundred feet down the face of that 
huge building. The first stone of that solid rock of a belfry was 
laid about the year 1200, a pretty long time ago. As an 
old chronicler says, “The extent of this monument, the 
harmony of its proportions, its architecture, so old and imposing, 
all combine to leave on the spectator a profound impression of 
astonishment, wonder, and something also of sadness, as he turns 
to look at the deserted place and the decayed city.” 

Within it, no one can conceive what wondrous endless galleries 
and halls are laid out, formerly used as workshops for the great 
linen trade or “ staple ” which once flourished here. 

By this time the day has begun to wane and evening is draw- 
ing on. It is time to think of journeying home. Yet on the 
way to Calais there are some objects still to be seen en passant. 
Most travellers are familiar with Hazebrouck, the place of “ bifur- 
cation,” frontier between France and Belgium. Yet this is known 
for its church with a most elegant spire rising from a tower, but of 
this we can only have a glimpse from the railway itself, and 
must hurry on to the final picture which awaits us. 

There is many a little town scattered in corners of France and 
Belgium, decayed and abandoned, which come on us with a 
surprise. I recollect one “hot and secular day,” as Elia puts 
it, when taking a long, long walk from Ostend by the sandhills 
along the sea, and arriving, after some ten miles’ travel, at 
Nieuport, one of these derelict little towns. It had the usual 
drawbridges and fortifications, left because it was not worth while 
removing them; but there was a market-place and a perfect gem 
of a town hall, sadly dilapidated then and since pulled down, with 
besides a strange old plethoric-looking church, on which was 
displayed on an enormous scale what seemed the royal arms of 
Spain. There was hardly a soul to be seen in this deserted place, 
more deserted than some poor village with us. Yet who thinks 
of or visits Nieuport ? 

Change the scene again, and hurry on, for there are many 
hours still before us, and to be filled. The sun is fast going 
down as we enter another curious, interesting, and yet forsaken 
town, BerauEs. Who knows, who has ever heard of, Bergues, not 
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gazed at with some curiosity as he enters the spacious yet 
deserted place. It is yet another of these oid Flemish towns, 
become French, retaining its old fortifications. There are still 
left some of the old “stepped” houses of the Bruges pattern, 
notably in the deserted place. I confess to always finding a 
deep interest in the place of an old town. It is almost invari- 
ably picturesque, and contrasts so strangely with our conventional 
“market place,” with its mean sheds or cheap brick weigh- 
house, surveyor’s office, branch of the Provincial Bank, and 
other offices which run round. This invariably vulgarizes. The 
foreign place is always expressive. Here the town puts on its 
best. Every street turns out of the place. The civic guard 
displays itself here, the bright hotels fill up the sides ; the gendar- 
merie, the casino, the cafés, the guard house, perhaps the Mairie, 
all are found here. On a bright sultry day, how gay and 
inviting it looks. 

Now [ shall confess that it was well worth the whole of this 
little expedition to have found, at its close, what I saw on this 
place when the sun was going down. Here rises a belfry, so 
quaintly original, so attractive, in every way, as to fill one with 
surprise and admiration. It is Flemish all over, and offers a 
suggestion of one of the older Eddystone lighthouses, with its 
central lantern, its flourishings, and weathercock perched in 
the centre of four others, and then again on the top, are its 
tourelles or towerlets. Altogether a charming rococo monu- 
ment. Beside it is a small Dutch-looking building, the Town Hall, 
with its large roof, somewhat bent out of shape, but altogether 
unpretending.. At the foot of the old belfry is a short shed or 
colonnade. Both it and the Town Hall are, as it were, crusted on 
to the belfry. Round the irregular shaped place are the old 
Flemish houses before alluded to. I should like to have lin- 
gered on, and putting up at the old posting-house, “The Golden 
Head,” have literally heard the wheezy chimes at midnight, 
and looked up the old gates, drawbridges, &c., which still remain. 
I should have found a picturesque “ bit ” or two, I warrant. 

But one must take the road again if one would catch the Paris 
midnight express. By ten o’clock I am back in Calais once more, 
listening to its old wheezy chimes. It wants many hours still to 
the small hours past midnight when the packet sails. I see 
there is a play at the theatre at the new town adjoining of St. 
Pierre-le-Calais, a place in its way curious and worth seeing. It 
seems that shortly after the close of the French war in 1815, an 
adventurous Englishman went over and established the tulle 
manufacture. Numbers of his countrymen followed, they over- 
flowed it to the suburbs, and now a new and flourishing town has 
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grown up, with broad stately streets, in which, it is said, some 
four or five thousand Britons live and thrive. As you walk along 
you see the familiar names, “Smith & Co.,” “ Brown,” &e., dis- 
played on carved plates at the doors in true native style. Indeed, 
the whole air of the place offers a suggestion of Belfast, these 
downright colonists having stamped their ways and manners in 
solid style on the place. The poor original Calais had long 
made protest against the constriction she was suffering; the wall 
and ditch, and the single gate of issue towards the country, 
named after Richelieu, seemed to check all hope of improvement. 
Reasons of state, it was urged. A few years ago Government 
gave way, the walls towards the country side were thrown down, the 
ditch filled up, and some tremendous “ navigator ” work was carried 
out. The place can now draw its breath. Here was the theatre, a 
kind of huge music hall rather adaptable to plays, concerts, or to 
“les meetings.” It was a new, raw place, very different from the 
little old theatre in the garden of Dessein’s, where the famous 
Duchess of Kingston attended a performance over a hundred and 
twenty years ago. This house wore the dignified title of the 
“ Hipprodome Theatre,” and a grand “ national” drama was going 
on, entitled 


“THE CUIRASSIER OF REICHHOFFEN. ” 


A gallant Frenchman who played the hero had nearly run his 
daring course, having done prodigies of valour ere that fateful 
and fatal day. The crisis of the drama was reached almost as 
I came in, the cuirassier coming in with his head bound up in a 
bloody towel, when, afterrelating the horrors of that awful charge, 
he said “ he and death were the only two left upon the field.”. It 
need not be said there were abundant groans for the Germans 
and cheers for the glorious Frenchmen. 

To fill in -the time I had to do some more wandering, the 
Demon Lighthouse furnishing light and flashing about in its old 
eccentric fashion. Now was the fitting moment to call up the 
ghosts of the old town—the late George Brummell, who long lived 
here in the Rue Leveux, and that ill-fated beauty, Lady Hami!ton, 
whose adventurous stories alone would lend interest to a less 
pretentious town. Now down to the pier, as the wheezy chimes 
give out that it is close on two o’clock a.m. All is dozing at 
“Calais Maritime.” The fishing boats lie close together, their 
sails interlaced in black network — snoozing, as_ it were, 
after their labours. Afar off the little town still maintains 
its fortress-like air, still offers its picturesque aspect, the 
dark central spires, the few lights twinkling. The whole 
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scene is deliciously tranquil. The tranquil plashing of 
the water seems to invite slumber, or at least a temporary 
doze, to which the traveller, after his long day and night, is 
justly entitled. How strange those old days, when the exiles 
for debt abounded here. They were in multitudes then, and 
had a sort of society among themselves in this Alsatia. This 
person in a high stock and a short-waisted coat—the Jate Mr. 
Brummell surely, walking in this direction? Is he pursued by 
this agitated crowd hurrying down, a low roaring, like the sound of 
the waves?.... What a change. The whole is alive and bustling, 
black shadowy figures passing on. The white-funneled steamer 
has come up, and is moaning dismally as before, eager to get away. 
Behind is the long train of illuminated chambers, the inter- 
national train pouring out its men and women who have come 
from all quarters. They stream on board in a shadowy procession, 
each laden with bundles. Lower down, the crashing of trunks 
discharged upon the earth! I goon board with the rest, sit down 
in a corner, and in a second can see or hear no more. I recall 
nothing till I find myself on the chill platform of Victoria Station, 
time: six o'clock a.m. 

It was like a dream, surely: towns and towers, churches, 
helfries jostling each other; Lille, Tournay, Arras, Calais, Ypres, 
Bergues, France and Belgium, Belgium and France again, all 
huddled into about thirty hours or thereabouts, a hurried 
panorama indeed, yet most welcome and enjoyable. 
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Visited on the Children. By Tueo. Girt. [ust Ready. 
The Mystery of Killard. By Ricuarp Dow.ne. 
The Weird Sisters. By Ricuarp Dow ine. 


From the Wings. By B. H. Buxton, Author of “ Jennie ot 


the Princes,” &c. 


] A Matter-of-Fact Girl. By Tueo. Girt, Author of “Visited 
on the Children,” &c, 


Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton, Author 
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Scarlet, Jungle, and other Fevers, Prickly 


uickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, 
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all Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin 


Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. ‘It 


“SAVED MY LIFE,” 


“for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me, Ina few days I was quite well.”—Exrtract from a letter of 
C. Fitzgerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of The Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Drs. Morgan, Turtex, Grsson, Dowsine, Carr Jackson, Mitwx, and others have given unqualified 
testimony in favour of it. Sold by all Chemists in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d. 1l1s., 
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(Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) 
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